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On the borders of Poland, in the province of 
Austrian Silesia, rise the Sudeten Mountains, a 
part of the great chain which extends from the 
Heath of Luneberg to the Black Sea, dividing 
Europe into two great parts. After the Alps, it 
is the highest mountain-range in Europe; and its 
lofty peaks nourish the Elb and the Oder. These 
are called the Giant Mountains; and in that part of 
them known as the Sudeten of Silesia, lies the 
object of our sketch—Grefenberg. 

Within a few years this spot has become re- 
nowned by the miracles of the water-cure, unfolded 
to an admiring world by that child of fortune, 
chance, or genius—Priesnitz. And where, in the 
civilized world, is there a disciple of cold water for 
curing the ills that flesh is heir to, that does not 
know and worship Priesnitz? 

We are thrice happy—we have touched the gar- 
ments of the eighth wonder of the world, we have 
seen him, we have conversed with him; and who 
will say that our life is thus not more safely insured 
than by all the joint-stock or mutual companies in 
Christendom? 

Priesnitz, the founder, or inventor, or, as he says, 
discoverer of the water-cure, is, to a great extent, 
the result of the nature that surrounds him. A 
more delightful and romantic region, for a summer 
sojourn at least, could scarcely be found. High 
mountains and sunny vales, fearful precipices and 
deep abysses, add their stimulus to a luxurious veg- 
etation and the most invigorating mountain air. 
The powerful and sublime are here wedded to the 
graceful and the sweet; and at every turn the wan- 
derer is excited by the charms of nature, and gives 
vent to a feeling that has long lain dormant in the 
lap of acrowded city. No powerful streams here 
precipitate themselves over rocky crests, and no 
lakes adorn the distant landscape; but the phi- 
losopher’s stone of Priesnitz—the purest crystal 
water—springs from a thousand rocky mounds—a 
silent teacher of the great exponent of its virtues. 
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Silver springs gush forth from hill and vale, and 
purl and dance over rock and plain, till it seems as 
if every cottage has its babbling stream, and every 
meadow its meandering brook. 

This, then, is the spot that gave birth to the 
water-cure. Priesnitz is of opinion that the thou- 
sand bubbling springs that adorn and refresh his 
dominion are so many speaking proofs of the truth 
of his cold-water system. 

The approach to Grefenberg from Vienna, which 
is the most usual, partakes of the sublime and the 
ridiculous—or, rather, we would say, the means of 
approach. The first day you are hurried across the 
fields of Aspern and Wagram, and into the heart 
of Bohemia and Moravia, over the railway leading 
from Vienna to Prague. You leave the r@il at a 
little town on the borders of Silesia, and prepare to 
enter this primitive country in primitive style, 
which, indeed, seems ridiculous enough to one 
whom modern innovations has accustomed to speedy 
locomotion. The four-wheeled conveyances of Si- 
lesia are slow coaches indeed, and managed by slow 
drivers; and though the country through which we 
pass is surpassingly picturesque, we do not regret 
having arrived at our journey’s end after a day of 
fatigue. 

Of Grefenberg we propose to give a daguerreo- 
type by sun and moonlight, as the rays fell on our 
camera; and if many of them should be caught 
giving harsh outlines, it is no fault of ours—nature 
is the artist, and we merely the recipient. 

We entered the realm of the water-king as the 
sun was sinking behind his graceful mountains, 
and the long, winding main street of the village 
was filled with promenaders. The surrounding 
country is so undulating that scarcely a square foot 
of level land is attainable, and the villages gener- 
ally follow the course of a winding stream as it 
flows through the narrow valley. This makes 
them very long—sometimes miles—and it is, there- 
fore, along walk between houses before you reach 
headquarters. 

This gave us an excellent opportunity of seeing 
the patients, who were now all on the wing, prop- 
erly so called; for they all fly along at a rapid rate 
for the purpose of exercise, which is the demi- 





god of water in this teetutal kingdom. The first 
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peculiarity that strikes the eye of a stranger is the 
dress, or, rather, the want of dress. To the men 
Priesnitz prescribes, as a wardrobe, a shirt, a pair 
of pantaloons without braces, and a pair of shoes— 
three articles of dress, all told; to which is added 
an umbrella to protect the hatless head from sun 
and rain. As to the ladies, all that our camera 
reported of their wardrobe was a sun-bonnet, a 
dress, and a pair of shoes. No hose adorned their 
tender feet; and in rainy weather they wear Wel- 
lington boots as a protection against mud. Thus 
equipped, generally in white, paraded before our 
astonished eyes, on entering the village, ladies of 
rank and gentlemen of fortune from all quarters of 
the habitable globe— 
*«Some maim, some halt, 
Some long, some short.” 

No less than seven hundred patients were at that 
time under treatment. Most of these were Ger- 
mans; many Russians, Poles, Hungarians, French, 
Italians, Mexicans, and Americans; but the most 
prominent were the English, who flock in swarms 
to Greefenberg. 

Permit me, however, to enter a little into the his- 
tory of the wonderful Priesnitz and the unique 
realm around him, that we may better appreciate 
the grave and gay, the queer and the ridiculous, 
that there form a conglomerate. 

In early life Priesnitz was a Silesian peasant; and 
this, by the way, is no compliment, for Silesian peas- 
ants afe still, in many respects, in a state of nature. 
The words comfort and refinement have no place 
in their vocabulary; they are good-natured, indus- 
trious people, who live on bread, butter, cheese, 
and beer. Priesnitz is still a Silesian peasant. In 
his eighteenth year, as the story goes, he was 
severely wounded by a horse, while engaged in the 
labors of the field. He was near a gurgling rill, as 
he needs must be in Silesia, and immediately ap- 
plied the cooling lotion to his wound, and finally 
bandaged it with rags that were kept wet and cool. 
This was contrary to all acknowledged treatment, 
especially in Germany, where they are fond of warm 
treatment, as arule, and excited considerable anxiety 
among his friends. He persisted, however, and was 
soon well, to the astonishment of the incredulous. 
He now tried his skill on animals, and was emi- 
nently successful in healing the ills that their flesh is 
heir to. His fame now spread through the valleys, 
and the peasants soon began to resort to him for 
assistance, especially for external wounds. 

In this way his growing practice excited the at- 
tention of the medical practitioners. These looked 
upon him as a quack; and fortunately in Austria 
the man who can be proved a trifler with the dis- 
eases of his fellow-men is severely punished. The 
medical faculty considered him a foe sufficiently 
formidable for their steel, and drew swords on him. 
He was accused of quackery and malpractice, and 
arraigned before the court of his district; but the 
aceusation was much more easy than the proof. 
The faculty could induce no witness to appear 





against him, and his patients and neighbors all 
stood by him without flinching. The court had 
no alternative. He was found innocent of the al- 
leged charges, and acquitted, although the govern- 
ment formed a kind of medical bureau to keep 
strict watch over his movements, and report any 
thing that might appear worthy of prosecution. 

His triumph increased his fame, and he was now 
fairly established as the founder of a new medical 
system. His practice increased with wonderful 
rapidity, and he founded an establishment of im- 
mense size, and developed his system as experience 
dictated. During this time he was tried, we be- 
lieve, for the murder of a patient by the mode 
applied for acure. This trial was not induced by 
the friends of the deceased, but rather by his old 
foes. He was again acquitted; but the medical 
bureau was then constituted a medical police, to 
which body every patient was to apply on arriving, 
and report himself on leaving. This exists to the 
present day, although no criminal charge has ever 
been successful against Priesnitz. 

This determined persecution made him known 
far and near, and he soon had visitors from all 
parts of the empire. These bore his fame abroad, 
till he is known throughout the civilized world; 
and Grefenberg, a colony of his own creation, is 
now a perfect Babel. 

Greefenberg—Counts’ Mountain—has been chosen 
by Priesnitz on account of the unrivaled advantages 
it presents in relation to every thing required in his 
treatment. At its base lies the town of Freiwaldau, 
and three-quarters of a mile of easy ascent brings 
you to the main building belonging to the estab- 
lishment, and this is surrounded by many others, all 
of which bear the name of the “Colony.” The hight 
at which this is situated insures fresh air, and af- 
fords a delightful view of the surrounding country. 
Further up the mountain are springs of the most 
delicious water in the world, which supply, by 
means of wooden pipes, an immense amount of 
water for all the purposes of bathing. Priesnitz is 
nearly the sole owner of all that surrounds him, 
and is, of course, extremely wealthy. 

With this little reconnoiter of our ground, we 
will return to the thread of our story, which was 
being spun, as we left it, by the patients on their 
evening walk. We were no less than a dozen 
Americans, ladies and gentlemen, in company, and, 
having received hints as to the propriety of so 
doing, secured apartments in the town of Freiwal- 
dau, at the base of the mountain. We were resting 
in our new home from the fatigues of the day, 
when we heard voices of rejoicing in the open air, 
and, repairing to the window, perceived beacon- 
lights springing up from the summits of surround- 
ing hills and mountains, some of them quite distant. 
The effect was beautiful in the darkness of the even- 
ing; and, on inquiring, we found that a son had been 
born to Priesnitz the day before, and these mountain 
fires were the homage of his worshipers, lit up to do 
him honor, and prove their joy that ason was there 
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to receive his mantle. We shrewdly began to sus- 
pect what we soon found to be true; namely, that 
there were many crazy heads in Graefenberg. 

Early the next morning our whole party were 
greeted by a vocal and instrumental serenade of 
about one dozen performers. We were informed 
that this was a compliment paid to all new-comers 
of distinction, and as we had a diplomatist in our 
ranks we were fair game; for we soon learned that 
the object was to raise a tribute for the support of 
the band, that played every afternoon and evening 
in the public place for the gratification of the 
patients. They received a note whose size was in 
proportion to our own estimate of our dignity, and 
departed well pleased with the price put on it by 
ourselves. Men of the world, these Silesians! 

To our surprise, the day thus begun was still 
devoted to joyous festivities on account of that 
son! Buta few months before, disease had carried off 
the only son of the commander-in-chief of the army 
of health, and his soldiers were terribly mortified at 
this defeat in headquarters, while his enthusiastic 
disciples, who believe his greatness inborn and he- 
reditary, had lost all their hopes for the future. 
But now the horizon brightened again, and the 
prospect of future generations brightened with it. 
The homage commenced by an early visit of con- 
gratulation from the patients of Freiwaldau. At 
five in the morning—a June morning, be it known— 
a procession of ladies and gentlenic. was formed, 
and they all marched up to Greefenberg to meet the 
great expounder of their faith, and wish him and 
his son long life, a career of usefulness, and, finally, 
immortality on this sublunary sphere. They were, 
of course, invited to breakfast. This frugal repast 
being over, it was announced that he, as is the cus- 
tom of other kings, had declared a general amnesty 
against offenders on the occasion of the birth of 
his son. The patients at Grafenberg sometimes 
become fractious, and refuse to obey orders: when 
this is the case he gives them notice to leave his 
dominions. Several were under the bans when this 
joyful event took place, and, in the fullness of his 
heart, he declared an amnesty, and permitted them 
to remain in this favored region. This royal con- 
descension bore its fruits in the increased hilarity 
of the day, and the whole celebration was closed 
by a grand ball and illumination in the evening. 

On entering the immense dining-saloon, we found 
it handsomely decked for a floral ball. The first 
that caught the eye was a marble bust of Priesnitz, 
on a large pedestal, supported and surrounded by 
evergreens, indicative of the firmness of his fame, 
while a wreath of fame, a la Dante, adorned his 
brow. Opposite to this was the genius of cold 
water, springing out of a bower of evergreens, and 
forming a cool fountain, purling and sparkling as 
it threw its diamond drops among leaves and 
flowers. The walls of the saloon were most taste- 
fully decorated with floral designs, on which a 
committee of ladies had been expending their taste 
all day; and interspersed among the flowers were 





the national colors of nearly all the patients pres- 
ent, among which the stars and stripes were not the 
least prominent. This handsome compliment to 
Priesnitz from his guests was well conceived and 
beautifully carried out; but what shall we say of 
the groups of humanity there collected ? 

We have hitherto spoken of them as patients, but 
a more rosy-cheeked, healthy-looking set of people 
we never saw. All that was present to mar the 
harmony of the scene was an occasional case of 
deformity; but even the deformed, if they were 
able, would join in the dance. So far as dress 
was concerned, the usual convention was but little 
observed, and some of the ladies were dancing 
without stockings! And this may probably lead 
us to some remarks on the system adopted at Gre- 
fenberg. It is pre-eminently one of nature; and 
Priesnitz brings his patients as near the state of 
nature as it is in his power to do. In the first 
place, all superfluous dress is thrown off as being 
a burden to the body and a hinderance to the free 
use of the limbs and the free circulation of air over 
the skin. It is our private opinion that this is 
carried to a ridiculous extreme. Enthusiasts have 
passed the bounds of common sense, if not, for- 
sooth, those of propriety. We have seen ladies, 
blue as indigo, to use a popular phrase, shivering 
with the cold almost to faintness, who at home 
were delicately nurtured in the coziest of boudoirs. 
It is indeed wonderful that these sudden and vio- 
lent changes are not attended with serious results; 
but, strange to say, they are not; and in a few 
weeks delicate patients become accustomed to all 
the hardships of the camp; for a life at Graefenberg 
is acamp life in reality for roughness and exposure. 
And thus, those that come there pale and sallow 
soon assume a clear, rosy complexion; so that the 
patients when collected together look like perfect 
pictures of health instead of invalids of years 
standing, as most of them are. 

This is effected in this way: in the morning they 
rise at four o’clock, and are wrapped in a sheet 
dripping wet with ice-cold water; then they are 
“packed,” as it is termed, in blankets, which con- 
sists in so wrapping them up in heavy woolen 
blankets that they look for all the world like mum- 
mies, and are quite as helpless, their limbs being 
closely bound up to their body. In this condition 
they are still covered with feather-beds and what 
not, till nothing is visible but the mummy’s head 
peeping out of a mass of bed-clothes. Thus situ- 
ated, they soon perspire freely, and in twenty 
minutes are taken out, unpacked, and plunged into 
acold bath. This generally makes them so excess- 
ively cold that they dress hurriedly—an easy pro- 
cess for them—and start off for a walk, which more 
resembles a race, it being a desperate effort to 
become warm. 

And if you would enjoy a rare treat, dear reader, 
come with us on a morning walk, between six and 
seven o’clock, at Grefenberg. We will ascend the 
mountain still higher, till we reach the forest you 
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see yonder, and there we find a most delightful 
retreat. Nature there appears in her most sublime 
and graceful beauty, which alternately elevates 
and enraptures. A pure, refreshing, strengthening, 
mountain air is inhaled by the city denizen in large 
quaffs, as if it were the far-famed nectar. For miles 
in extent, the mountain has been laid off into walks 
and bowers, so that every part is accessible. Each 
one of these bowers contains a crystal spring, that 
pours a never-failing stream of water, and they are 
ever filled with patients drinking with an avidity that 
knowsnobounds. Each one takes his own drinking- 
cup strapped to his side, like a soldier, if you 
will; and many have drinking-horns, made of the 
horns of the ox, beautifully mounted and finished: 
these are slung precisely like a powder-horn over 
the shoulders of either lady or gentleman, and thus 
they start on the chase after water. So effectually 
do they carry out their purpose, that we have seen 
a patient catch no less than twenty horns of water 
before breakfast, in the space of one hour, and 
swallow them all honestly, equal to twenty tum- 
bless. Indeed, one could not believe that water 
could be so intemperately drank without seeing 
the performance. In this way the whole wood is 
filled with patients, running from fountain to foun- 
tain, drinking eagerly at each one, and hastening 
on to another: exercise and water are, therefore, 
the orders before breakfast. Many of these foun- 
tains are beautifully constructed, and bear appro- 
priate inscriptions. The most beautiful was built 
by an English lord, and bears his name. It was, of 
course, done in gratitude for the health that he 
received at its borders. Another bears the name of 
*‘Louisa’s Fountain.” ‘ Mary’s Retreat” another 
is named, after the daughter of Priesnitz, and was 
dedicated to her on the occasion of her marriage 
with a Hungarian count; and, besides these, the 
guests of nearly every year have combined to raise 
a handsome fountain, which bears the inscriptions 
to that effect. In this way no small degree of 
architectural beauty is displayed in the forest of 
Grefenberg, which adds much to the interest of the 
place. 

About seven o’clock the guests assemble in the large 
saloon to breakfastincommon. This consists of rye- 
bread and butter, the purest milk and strawberries. 
Of the virtues of the bread we say nothing, but let 
all praise be given to the cows of Graefenberg, for no 
cows on earth are more beautiful and healthy, and 
yield richer milk and sweeter butter. The straw- 
berries are wild, and grow in profusion in the 
neighborhood. Large numbers of the peasant chil- 
dren find constant employment in picking them all 
summer, for they last the whole season; and they 
seil them at from two to three cents per quart to 
the guests, who must pay for their own strawberries 
if they want them. 

After breakfast there is a little recreation or re- 
pose till ten o’clock, when all repair to the douche- 
baths in the woods. These are so arranged that 
powerful streams of water, sometimes as thick as 





the wrist, fall pure from the spring on the patient. 
This is an application so severe that many can not 
undergo it. Then again a race to get warm, and a 
chase after water, and all return to take a sitz-bath 
and dine. 

The early part of the afternoon is devoted to rest, 
which is sorely needed, and about five o’clock the 
‘‘cure”’ commences again—packing, plunge-bath, 
etc., till about six o’clock, when the poor tormented 
mortals are again let loose to run themselves into a 
comfortable state of warmth. Indeed, it is mere 
fancy that the water-cure is in the least degree 
pleasant. It is, perhaps, the most severe treatment 
adopted by any medical school of the day. We 
knew a few who came to try it for the summer for 
unimportant ills, but they were cured miraculously 
soon, and left. This method soon settles the point 
as to whether diseases are based on conceit or not. 
What is perhaps the most remarkable of the whole 
is the sudden change it produces in the system in 
the power of bearing fatigue. Persons who on ar- 
rival can not walk a square, soon learn to walk 
miles without rest; and, indeed, it is really not 
necessary for Priesnitz to prescribe exercise, as all 
are glad to walk or run to become warm, besides 
the incentives of great natural beauty of the region, 
and the necessity of killing time in a healthy way. 

Another important change that takes place like 
magic is the appetite. This soon becomes enor- 
mous incapacity. The continued bathing, rubbing, 
running, dancing, ete., in the open air, enables 
the patients to digest according to their appetite, 
and they are allowed to eat as much as they please. 
Priesnitz takes but one precaution in this respect; 
and that is, to give them such inferior food that they 
are sure only to eat when they are hungry, and to 
stop when they have sufficient. Indeed, the wonder 
is, that with such slovenly and poor accommodations 
as are given at Graefenberg, that it has ever become 
popular. The dwellings are all mere barns; the 
rooms are large boxes, with little ones inside for a 
bedstead; and this latter, with a pine table, a chest 
of drawers of pine, and a few chairs, form the sum 
total of furniture in the guests’ rooms at Greefenberg. 
The baths are very inconvenient, dark, and desti- 
tute of the first element of neatness and comfort; 
but Priesnitz pretends to have all this so on pur- 
pose, in order to drive his guests into the open air, 
and he effects his purpose, for they are there rain or 
shine. Even the dining-saloon of the large main 
house, where all the guests assemble for meals, is 
simply separated from the cows by a mere floor; 
that is, all the space in the first story below is a 
cow-stable; added to this, the floor is by no means 
built with all the skill of modern art, so that the 
guests are sometimes regaled with odors from the 
cow-stable while at meals. In short, we may sum 
all up in the one phrase—state of nature. 

The result of this is, that persons at all accustomed 
to the common decencies of life can not live at Gra- 
fenberg, and those only do so whose means or whose 
disease forces them to be near their leader. All 
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others take refuge in Freiwaldau, at the base of the 
mountain. Here apartments can be hired already 
furnished, and servants, cooks, etc., of a very ordi- 
nary character are attainable. These comforts, such 
as they are, are eagerly sought after by the English, 
and the village seems, indeed, like an English col- 
ony. Very many of them stop here on their way 
from the East Indies to recruit their health before 
returning to old England Others again seem to 
resort here for the same reason that causes them to 
flock to Paris, Florence, and Rome—economy im 
Many of the guests of Grefenberg also 
come down to Freiwaldau about meal-time, for the 
sake of enjoying some dainty not on the bill of 
fare above. We once saw a gentleman eat for sup- 
per eleven wheat-rolls about the size of his fist. A 
portion of the amusement below is to watch the 
Grefenbergers when they come down to eat, and 
have some jokes at their expense, as all seem in- 
clined to indulge in as much wit and amusement as 
is compatible with cold water. The best joke that 
happened during our sojourn, was a trick played on 
two Englishmen by their revengeful servant. The 
latter packed them up uncommonly well one after- 
noon about five o’clock, so that they were as help- 
less as mummies, and, besides this, covered them 
plentifully with feather-beds, as is the custom, to 
induce perspiration, and then left them as usual, to 
return in twenty minutes. The servant, however, 
did not come back at all; and, as their house was 
situated quite alone in the outskirts of the village, 
they cried and bawled for assistance till nine o’clock, 
when they were discovered, quite exhausted from 
profuse perspiration and excitement This was the 
subject of the next day’s gossip, which was a pleas- 
ant variety from diseases, the usual topic. Revolu- 
tions, news of the day, and other general subjects 
of conversation are here entirely forgotten—nothing 
but disease, disease, disease; and cases of peculiar 
interest are followed with as much eagerness and 
speculation as the downfall of one ministry and the 
formation of another. 

Among all this excitement Priesnitz himself 
walks a king; giving orders in short sentences, 
unaccompanied by reasons; but these orders are 
law! In appearance and in manners he is still 
a peasant, which is one secret of his popularity. 
His knowledge appears intuitive. He does not 
seem to reason, but has undoubtedly gained much 
by his unexampled experience in the diseases of 
his fellow-men. His principal trait is his boldness 
in dangerous cases—he never falters. He is a man 
of no information—he can simply read and write— 
and of no words. Inshort, he is one of the most re- 
markable of cases of a man rising to wealth and 
fame by the native energy of his character. 














A correr without a lock shows that it contains | 
no treasure worth looking for; as a mouth always | 
open indicates an empty brain. 


THE HOPELESS. 


BY MISS PH@sSE CAREY, 
Suvut the window; when ’tis lifted 
I can feel the cheerless rain, 
And the yellow leaves are drifted 
O’er me through the open pane; 
Heavy shadows creeping nigher 
Darken over all the walk; 
Let us sit beside the fire, 
As we used to sit, and talk. 
Close the shutter; through the gloaming 
My poor eyes can watch no more; 
And if any one is coming 
I shall hear them at the door. 
O, my sister, speak, and cheer me; 
Speak, and make my spirit light; 
What if he were very near me? 
What if he should come to-night ? 
It might be so; ere the morrow 
He might sit where thou art, 
And the weight of all this sorrow 
Be uplifted from my heart. 
Idle, idle; long endurance 
Changes hope to fear and doubt; 
Saying oft each sweet assurance 
Almost wears the meaning out. 


This is dreaming, only dreaming 
Fancies of a troubled brain, 
Very like the truth in seeming; 
But he will not come again! 
Never will his hand caress me, 
Brushing back this faded hair; 
Never whisper soft, “God bless thee!” 
Half in fondness, half in prayer. 
Well, if he were standing near me, 
As thou standest here to-day, 
Could I make the angels hear me? 
Could I turn from him to pray? 


O, my friend, whose soul was never 
On such waves of passion tossed, 
Plead for Heaven’s meet mercy ever, 
That I be not wholly lost! 
Talk to me of peaceful bosoms 
Never touched by mortal ills, 
Up where beds of fragrant blossoms 
Whiten over all the hills— 
Promises of sweet evangels, 
Blessed hopes of heaven above: 
O, eternity! O, angels! 
Turn my thoughts from human love! 
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HOMEWARD BOUND. 


| Spe comes majestic with her swelling sails, 


The gallant bark; along her watery way 
Homeward she drives before the favoring gales, 

Now flirting at their length the streamers play, 
And now they ripple with the ruffling breeze. 
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THE SONG OF ANGELS. 


BY REV. A. LOWRBY, A. M. 

Wuen Christ was born the silence of night was 
broken with asong of celestial melody. A multitude 
of angel voices, pealing from the sky, celebrated, 
with a burst of praise, the most remarkable event 
in the world’s history. By a single acclaim, beau- 
tiful, laconic, expressive, they saluted earth, then 
resumed their wonted silence. “Glory to God in 
the highest, on earth peace, good-will toward men:” 
thus angels tell the results of the incarnation. It 
brings the highest glory to God, establishes peace 
on earth, and illustrates the good-will of God to 
men. Of all the productions of the Infinite, whether 
in the departments of matter or spirit, throughout 
the wide field of immensity, the scheme of human 
redemvtion is pre-eminent in glory. It stands 
alone, unique, incomparable, the wonder of the 
universe. In this the character of God, as regards 
justice, purity, and graciousness, shines with a radi- 
ance which all his other stupendous works fail to 
reflect upon him. It must be conceded, that to 
create a thousand prodigious worlds, and arrange 
them throughout immensity according to uniform 
laws; to compel them to revolve upon their centers, 
and to travel round each other, in vast orbits, with 
the utmost harmony, and attended with the most 
beneficial results, must redound to the glory of 
God. It must be confessed, also, that to perpetuate 
the being and harmony of this complex machinery, 
and diffuse throughout the grand whole the proper 
degrees of light, heat, water, and air, for the pur- 
pose of supporting life and vegetation; and to 
create unnumbered intelligent beings, and endow 
them with noble powers and capacities, must reflect 
a high degree of honor upon their great Original. 
But the redemption of the world by Jesus Christ 
emits a brighter radiance, and presents the awful 
God of the universe under an aspect more soft and 
endearing than all the works of God besides ever 
manifested. The creation and perpetuity of ma- 
terial and intellectual wonders, and the beneficial 
tendency of the whole, exhibit him as a being of 
infinite power, wisdom, and goodness; but his jus- 
tice, purity, and graciousness are left in the back- 
ground. But through redemption we have clear 
and lofty views of these attributes. Here shines, 
in all its native effulgence, the light of the knowl- 
edge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 
God is not eternal justice nor infinite graciousness 
viewed abstractly, but both combined; and redemp- 
tion explains how these perfections can inhere in 
God and be exercised toward men with absolute 
harmony. It provides at once and equally for the 
preservation of untarnished justice and the justifi- 
cation of him that believeth. Had not God been 
just, he would have connived at sin, and allowed 
men to transgress with impunity; Adam had been 
permitted, after violating law, to remain in Para- 
dise, reposing under its bowers, partaking of the 





fruit of the tree of life, fanned by zephyrs, and 
regaled with the fragrance of flowers; no disap- 
probation had been manifested when all the imag- 
inations of the thoughts of the heart became evil, 
and only evil continually; indeed, such a thing as 
moral order had not been known throughout the 
broad range of God’s dominions. But had God 
been only just, he had frowned upon all trans- 
gressors, and speedily executed judgment against 
every evil work; in all cases, punishment had fol- 
lowed offense, without delay or mixture of mercy; 
our first progenitors and all their posterity had 
been doomed to eternal death, and no star of re- 
demption could possibly have smiled upon man. 
But God, being just, holy, and gracious, has devised 
a scheme in which all these attributes shine with 
unparalleled brilliancy and sweetness. He mani- 
fests his holiness or abhorrence of sin by demanding 
a sacrifice—not an animal, human, or angelic sacri- 
fice, but a sacrifice rendered more efficacious and 
infinitely superior by the union of divinity with 
humanity. He displays unswerving justice by re- 
quiring this divine person to make such a satisfac- 
tion for the sins of mankind, by suffering and 
death, as would be equivalent to the condign pun- 
ishment of every offender. Now note: while this 
scheme exhibits the purity and justice of God, it 
invests his character with the soft, endearing glow 
of graciousness; and so prominent is this perfection, 
that we are at a loss to tell “which the brighter 
shines, the justice or the grace.” Does not re- 
demption bring the highest glory to God, seeing 
it upholds the rectitude of his character and the 
harmonies of the moral universe, while it tenders 
pardon to the guilty, and eternal life to a race dead 
in trespasses and sins? 

Observe again: the angels teach that the incarna- 
tion results in the establishment of peace on earth. 
Surely, without the restraints and remedies of the 
Gospel, war is the fashion of all times. Man, left 
to himself, wars with God and his fellow, because 
his own soul is a stormy battle-field—the seat of 
warring passions. His feet are swift to shed blood; 
destruction and misery are in his ways. But Christ 
came as the prince of peace, to teach the nations to 
learn war no more, and to introduce a state of 
things in which they will not hurt nor destroy in 
all the holy mountain of the Lord. Wherever the 
Spirit of Christ has been imbibed, and the prin- 
ciples of his Gospel have been permitted to operate, 
there peace prevails, and the blessings of peace 
abound. Christ diffuses peace of mind. Beholda 
heart all turbulence and commotion—tortured with 
tempers abhorrent as hissing serpents—the seat of 
fears that call up a cloud of hideous specters. God 
breathes upon him through the Gospel; he sits 
down at the feet of Jesus, clothed in his right 
mind, filled with peace that passeth all understand- 
ing, looking up to heaven with angel countenance, 
and rejoicing in hope of the glory of God. 

Christ establishes social peace. Truth enlightens 
and grace subdues, till man is at peace with man. 
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His revengeful temper, his thirst for his brother’s 
blood, his disposition to exult over the calamities 
which befall his enemies, are all expelled from his 
heart. Love holds the scepter over the empire of 
his passions, and binds him to his neighbor in the 
bonds of a pure and peaceful brotherhood. The 
Gospel makes man to be at peace with God. It so 
revolutionizes the inward constitution that the na- 
tive enmity of the heart is abolished. Opposition 
to Divine authority and repugnance to Heaven’s 
law are extinguished by the fire of intense love— 
love for God and all the emanations of his essence 
and productions of his will. The great peace- 
making process resulting from the incarnation es- 
tablishes the departments of society, diffuses it 
through the empire of mind and affection, and 
finally restores friendship between heaven and 
earth. 

Redemption opens the way for the exercise and 
illustration of God’s good-will to men. God was 
essential love from all eternity; and, had Christ never 
died, he would have been intrinsically as benevo- 
lent as he now is; but, so far as man was concerned, 
his benevolence had been sealed up if Christ had 
not propitiated his justice by suffering and death. 
But Jesus was born to lift the embargo upon the 
good-will of God, and the full tide of infinite 
benevolence gushes forth upon man. Contemplate 
the subject. 

The first illustratiun of God's will I find in 
our temporal portion. We have a goodly her- 
itage. Take sin and evil away, and earth is a 
paradise. The sun smiles by day, and a grand 
cluster of luminaries twinkle sweetly by night. The 
clouds shed down their refreshing showers, the 
bland zephyrs fan, the variegated beauties of nature 
delight, and the whole earth teems with exuberant 
blessings. Would all this be ours were we not the 
objects of Divine regard? 

Another illustration I find in our political allot- 
ment. God reigneth; he is above principalities and 
powers, he controls the destinies of nations, and, 
in an important sense, ordains the powers that be. 
If we can boast of a good national constitution, 
wholesome laws, sweet liberty, and other precious 
rights; if we can glory in our educational advan- 
tages, commercial prosperity, or religious tolera- 
tion; if it is our proud satisfaction to know that 
our nation is the desire of all other nations and the 
glory of the world, it is all attributable to the good- 
will of God—good-will guiding events and the ele- 
ments of society, educing good out of evil, and 





strewing the land with blessings. 

I see another illustration in our spiritual condi- 
tion. We have unspeakable gifts. ‘Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things which God hath prepared | 
for them that love him.” We have forgiveness of 
sins, the regeneration of the heart, union with 
Christ, and fellowship with the Holy Ghost. We | 
have love that casts out fear, peace that passeth all | 
understanding, and joy unspeakable and full of | 


glory. Indeed, we have the hight, depth, length, 
breadth of the love of Christ and all the fullness 
of God. 

I find a crowning illustration in our heavenly 
portion. The results of the incarnation are three— 
pardon, holiness, heaven. Christ came to seek and 
save that which was lost; he went to prepare a 
place for us, that where he is there we may be also. 
Mark the process. Christ is born; the day dawns; 
he dies—the sins of men are remissible; he rises 
from the dead—life and immortality loom up in the 
distance. From the horizon of the incarnation rises 
the Sun of righteousness, making visible ‘ Mount 
Zion, the city of the living God, the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, the innumerable company of angels, the 
general assembly and Church of the first-born 
which are written in heaven, and to God the Judge 
of all, and the spirits of just men made perfect.” 
Reader, to this third heaven the broad orb of re- 
demption will guide you. O follow this light that 
gleams up from the nativity of Christ till ygu see 
God, live amid the blaze of his glory, hold compan- 
ionship with angels, and mingle with the spirits of 
just men made perfect. 


——__— +. -- 


THE SWEETNESS OF HOME. 

He who has no home has not the sweetest pleas- 
ure of life; he feels not the thousand endear- 
ments that cluster around that hallowed spot to 
fill the void of his aching heart, and while away 
his leisure moments in the sweetest of life’s joy. 
Is misfortune your lot, you will meet a friendly 
welcome from hearts beating true to your own. 
The chosen partner of your toil has for you a 
smile of approbation when others frown, a word 
of hope when others have deserted, a hand of 
hope when all others refuse, and a heart to feel 
your sorrows as her own. Perhaps a smiling 
cherub, with prattling glee and joyous laugh, will 
drive all sorrow from your care-worn brow, and 
inclose it in the wreaths of domestic bliss. 

No matter how humble that home may be, how 
destitute its stores, or how poorly its inmates are 
clad, if true hearts dwell there, it is yet ahome. A 
cheerful, prudent wife, obedient and affectionate 
children, will give their possessors more real joy 
than bags of gold and windy honors. 

The home of a temperate, industrious, honest 
man will be his greatest joy. He comes to it, 
“‘weary and worn,” but the music of the merry 
laugh, and the happy voices of childhood cheer him. 
A plain but healthful meal awaits him. Envy, am- 
bition, and strife have no place there; and with a 
clear conscience he lays his weary limbs down to 
rest in the bosom of his family, and under the pro- 
tecting care of the poor man’s Friend and Helper. 


«‘ And O, the atmosphere of home! how bright 
It floats around us when we sit together, 
Under a bower of vine in summer weather, 

Or round the hearth-stone on a winter’s night!” 
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BY JAMES PUMMIII. 


‘Her memory still within my mind 
Retains its sweetest power; 
It is the Perfume left behind, 
That whispers of the flower.” 


Lirrtz May! the dear playmate of my earliest 
childhood! I yet recollect her rosy cheeks and 
fair hair. I yet recollect her graceful form and 
beaming eye. They often come before my mental 
eye in day-dreams—sweet visions of the past, the 
far-away, dead past! And when, sometimes in the 
still nights, I hear her ringing laugh—and I often 
hear it then, as I used to hear it many a long year 
ago, in the blue days of summer—my heart beats 
youthfully, and the tear of joy gathers in my eye, 
and tbe smile beams in my face, and I am a child 
again! 

It was an autumn day, when we—little May 
and I—started out into the woods to gather butter- 
nuts, and beech-nuts, and the shining autumn flow- 
ers. Never shall I forget that autumn day. I 
never saw such a lovely day before. I have not 
seen a day like it since. I never shall behold its 
likeness again. It seemed to me as if nature had 
caught a divine glory from the long-past Eden, 
and now blushed out with more than her natural 
beauty. The trees were greener than I ever knew 
them to be; the sky was of a diviner blue; the 
birds wore a brighter plumage, and sung more 
delightful songs; the flowers fairly laughed in the 
sunshine; and the streams were full of love, and 
harmonious with happiness. Our young hearts 
were infused with the hallowed joy and serenity of 
the outward world, and the birds were sometimes 
startled with our blissful shouts. 

On we wandered through the green woods; some- 
times plucking flowers, sometimes chasing a tiny 
bird that would perch upon the ground—fruit- 
less chase!—sometimes gathering nuts beneath the 
trees, and sometimes sitting beside a sparkling 
rivulet, chatting, in innocent phrase, of the bliss 
that awaited us on our return home. 

But at length the evening drew on; and, putting 
our little gatherings of nuts and flowers in a bun- 
dle, we began to think of returning home. After 
wandering some time among the labyrinths of the 
forest, we found—woe to our young hearts!—that 
we were lost. Lost! Reader, were you ever lost 
in the woods just as the darkness began to come 
on? If so, you can judge of our sorrow. We sat 
down despairingly, and attempted to ease our aching, 
bursting hearts with weeping. We called upon our 
parents. The woods only mocked us with their 
unfeeling replies. Duskier and duskier grew the 
woods, and stiller and stiller grew the air, till at 
length a strange darkness came on, and all grew 
silent. Ever since noon occasional clouds might 
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have been seen scarring the blue rim of the horizon. 


Now a swarm of dark, heavy clouds rolled up the 
sky, and the thunder moaned above our heads 
ominously. Was not this a gloomy situation for 
two such beings to be placed in? 

The thick rain-drops began to pour through the 
leaves of the trees, and drenched us, as, rising from 
the ground, we hurried distractedly through the 
forest. Finally, little May became wearied with 
Weeping and running, and fell, fainting, upon the 
ground. I took her in my arms, and strove to 
bear her along. In vain. Her damp clothing and 
yielding form were too much for my faint efforts; 
and, placing her upon the ground, I kneeled beside 
her, and cried as never boy cried before. I thought 
my dear playmate dead—she whom I loved so 
well—and my soul froze with despair and horror. 
O, how glad I was when the rain ceased its patter- 
ing on the trees—when the morning sun lit up the 
world with life! But my joy was not lasting; for 
my little companion lay still upon the earth—O 
how still! 

At last she opened her eyes. Hereyes! did I see 
aright? Her lips moved. I ran to a stream that 
gurgled near us, and filled my already bedrenched 
hat with water, carried it to my playmate, poured 
the cooling draught upon her lips, and rubbed it 
upon her burning, fevered brow. She thanked me 
with a smile. A dim smile it was—the ghost of 
her old smile; yet it bore a kind of rapture to my 
sinking heart; for I felt that the fresh water soothed 
her, and made her feel happier. After awhile she 
spoke— 

“Where am I?” 

“Don’t you remember, May? We are in the 
woods where we gathered such nice flowers.” 

And then she seemed to sink into a dreary sleep 
again, murmuring faintly the names of those whom 
she held most dear on earth—dreaming, perhaps, of 
her little pets and her dear parents at home. 

How dreary seemed that long, long day! and 
how sad seemed the songs of the birds that May 
loved so to hear! And May moaned through all 
the day, and babbled feverish things about flowers, 
and home, and butter-nuts, and her little pet lamb; 
and started out of restless slumbers, with a wan- 
dering eye and hectic cheek, and smiled upon me 
so sadly, and then sunk back to her slumbers again. 
And I cried all day, and rushed through the woods, 
screaming for assistance to carry little May from 
that lonely place; and always returned to find the 
sweet girl whispering of flowers and home. But 
no relief came. 

With what bitterness of spirit I beheld the sun 
set! The stars looked so sorrowful as they peeped 
through the trees that night, dimly lighting the 
dark wood. Far, far in the night—0O, joy, joy!—I 
heard a voice call my name. I strove to answer; 
but could not, my heart beat so high. Presently 
I saw lights, and heard the murmur of voices, and 
a hurrying among the leaves. But I remember noth- 
ing else that happened then; for I sunk into a swoon. 



































When I awoke, I was at home, in bed. My 
mother was there, and my father, and my brother, 
and my sister—all were there; and the doctor, too, 
with his reflective face, feeling my pulse, and bath- 
ing my head and shaking his. But May was not 
there; her blue eyes beamed not upon me. 

“Where is little May?” I asked. 

“Lie still, my child. Little May is very sick. 
You must not expect to see her now. Poor creature! 
she is so very sick!” 

In a day or two I got much better, and was per- 
mitted to go and see my little playmate. I found 
her lying, with a strong fever, upon her little bed. 
Her eye was exceedingly bright; but it seemed like 
a strange brightness to me. Her cheek was very 
red; but it was the hectic red of a burning, wasting 
sickness; and she looked so unlike my former 
lovely, lively May, that the tears started in my eye 
as I looked upon her face. May saw them, and 
she threw such a sorrowful eye upon me that I was 
compelled to go out of doors to hide my anguish. 
Presently I returned, more calm. 

“How do you feel, May?” I asked. 

“T feel very happy now,” she said, “though all 
last night it was very warm. But so soon as 
the birds began to sing, and I could look out of 
the window and see the flowers, I felt much better. 
I always feel better when I see the flowers.” 

“Do you remember the nice ones we gathered in 
the woods, May? That was a sad day when we 
got lost, and the rain spoiled our flowers. But you 
will soon get well, and we will gather them nearer 
home.” 

“TI wish you would gather me some now,” she 
said. “I will put them in a vase near my head, 
and look at them all day.” 

I obeyed her request; and gathered the sweetest 
of flowers, and placed them on a stand by her bed, 
that she might enjoy their fragrance. 

Day by day her cheek grew thinner and more 
flushed with the crimson hue of death; and her 
eyes grew more strangely bright; and she tossed 
restlessly in her bed; but she complained not— 
moaned not; and ever talked of a hopeful future— 
a life among roses and birds, till the full hearts of 
her parents overflowed. 

How beautiful was that autumn evening, when 
she requested her weeping mother to draw the 
chair, in which she was cushioned, near the win- 
dow, that she might look out upon her favorite 
flowers. 

“Where are they, mother? I can not see them.” 

Little May’s eyes were getting dimmer. 

“TI can not see them, mother.” 

“There they are, my child, in the little garden- 
bed your mother made for you.” 

“I can’t see them, mother. I see nothing but 
the beautiful sun way off yonder, shining so bright; 
and yet even that gets darker and darker. The 
clouds are passing over it now. O, how cold it is 
getting! Wrap me up closer, mother—closer !” 

Then little May drooped back upon her pillow, 
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and breathed no word, but still seemed to be loog- 
ing out after her favorite flowers. 

I kneeled down beside my little playmate, and 
looked into the face that had so often glanced upon 
me with kindness. I saw a strange smile come 
quietly upon her pale lips. 

“May, do you feel happy now?” 

No answer came. My gentle companion was 
dead! 

O, the heavy anguish that wrung my young heart 
that night! I may not describe this, my first and 
greatest grief. 





ASPIRATIONS. 


BY MRS, SARAH T, BOLTON, 
O spirit longings, soaring aspirations! 
Whence do ye come, and are ye all in vain? 
Have I no power to paint the bright creations— 


The glorious visions thronging through my brain? 


I apprehend the beautiful, I feel it, 
And revel in the sunlight it imparts; 

But have no power, no utterance to reveal itf 
In fitting words, to other minds and hearts. 


O Thou, who hast bestowed this earnest yearning 
To win a brighter and a better goal, 

I pray thee fan the feeble lamp dim burning, 
Within the silent chambers of my soul! 


I see the hydra-headed monster Error, 
With bold, defiant brow and armor strong, 
Enthroned within his fastnesses of terror, 
Guarded by old Misrule and impious Wrong. 


I see grim Superstition, weird and hoary, 
Hid in his haunted cloister, cold and drear, 
Conning the ponderous tomes of ghostly story, 
The while his quivering lips grow pale with fear. 
I see the idle few, the toiling many; 
The gorgeous palace, and the sordid shed; 
The rich man’s heaps of gold, the poor man’s penny, 
Hard-earned to buy his starving children bread, 


And fain would sound a peal, as loud as thunder, 
To warn the drowsy world of power’s abuse, 
To rend the vail of sophistry asunder, 
And stir the pulses of the most obtuse. 


But while I idly wait, or feebly waver, 
Or timidly from duty turn aside, 

Time, silent, ceaseless, passing ever, ever, 
Bears me a-down its unreturning tide. 


O for the power to bend my truant spirit, 
My highest energies of heart and mind, 

The lore I’ve won, the song-gift I inherit, 
To elevate the lowly of mankind! 


The power to make life’s darkest path less dreary, 
To make its load of cares a lighter task, 

To cheer the fainting heart, toil-worn and weary— 
This, this is all I covet, all I ask. 
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#BOUT FLOWERS AND SWITZERLAND. 
BY MRS. Gd. M. FLEICHER, 

Tue smiling valleys embosomed among the Alps 
are perfectly enameled with an innumerable variety 
of wild flowers. No sooner does the snow melt 
away into little musical, bubbling brooks, than 
these lovely exponents of God’s goodness open 
their tiny leaves, and greet you at every step, 
reminding you of the bountiful Hand which sprin- 
kles the earth with beauty for the enjoyment of the 
creature man. The vales of Interlachen and Cha- 
mouny are adorned with flowers of loveliest hue; 
and few, indeed, are the travelers who visit these 
charming spots that return without an herbarium, 
as a souvenir of Switzerland. No one possessing a 
heart can wander over our meads in spring-time 
without feeling bettered; for narrow and contracted 
must be that soul which does not expand at the 
sight of these beauteous messengers of joy and 
happiness. 
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his very face did smile,” and shed a ray of gladness 
in his inmost soul. 

In America you have not the lowly poor that we 
have in old Europe. The social condition of the 
two countries is entirely different. This is the 
land of plenty and of vast space. Europe is 
crowded, and there does not seem to be sufficient 
foothold for her teeming myriads. Nations in ref- 
erence to rank repress the poor, and keep them 
always in the same condition in which they were 
born. Their life is one long, long, weary toil—a 
life which one would think calculated to suppress 
every idea of the beautiful, and all admiration and 
affection for the works of God in nature. But my 
heart has often been rejoiced, as I have passed 
by some dirty, dingy habitation, in our crowded 
continental cities, and have seen one little flower, 
struggling for existence, peeping from a broken 
earthen vase placed upon the window-sill. Morn- 
ing, noon, and night, the toiling inmates, shut out 
from the green grass and verdant hill-sides, would 
visit that diminutive plant, and view it with more 


The love of flowers is implanted in every human | pride and real satisfaction than the lordly pro- 


breast. 
awakening to external sensations, is ravished with 
the righ iris-lily, or clutches, in noisy glee, the 
superb holyhock. The blushing maiden finds her 
own image in the unfolding rose-bud, or in the 
violet nestling under its own luxuriant leaves. 
The man of mighty genius, like Chalmers, turns 
often from the creations of his talents, which the 
world calls vast, and is refreshed by the sight and 
odor of the sweet verbena or the rose-scented ge- 
ranium, and feels humble in the presence of these 
beautiful creations, which he considers far beyond 
the mightiest stretches of human invention. The 
poor prisoner forgets for a moment his dungeon, 
when his eager eyes, through the iron grates, catches 
a glimpse of green leaves or blooming flowers. In 
my own Switzerland, at the end of that blue lake, 
where I spent the hours of my happy infancy and 
grew up to womanhood, there is a huge castle, 
whose massive walls are washed by Leman’s waters. 
This castle of Chillon has played an important 
part in the history of Helvetia; but I believe mainly 
owes its renown wherever the Anglo-Saxon tongue 
is spoken to the poetic legend of Byron, entitled 
the “ Prisoner of Chillon.” In the middle of the 
waters is a small island—the only one in the lake— 
which can be seen from the dungeon-windows of 
the castle. The bard of Newstead Abbey makes 
the poor prisoner thus discourse of the islet: 
** A small green isle, it seemed no more, 

Scarce broader than my dungeon floor; 

Bat in it there were three ta!l trees, 

And o’er it blew the mountain breeze, 

And by it there were waters flowing, 

And on it there were young flowers growing, 


Of gentle breath and hue, 
* . . * . 


Which in my very face did smile.” 
In that last, touching line, how much can we 
read what that poor prisoner felt! The flowers “in 


The little infant, whose mind is just | 








prietor of leagues of fertile fields and meadows. 
Who could estimate all the happiness and hope 
which the sight of that solitary flower caused to 
enter into the hearts of those lowly, hard-working 
poor! 

Flowers have, for persons of sensitive and delicate 
natures, an extraordinary influence. They also can 
accomplish wonderful transformations. How often 
have they caused the smile of contentment to play 
over the pale lips of the emaciated invalid! and 
where do they appear more pure, more beautiful, 
more touching than when dispensing their sweets 
around upon the bed of the dying? 

When in London, I was very much interested in 
an account of the happiness which a poor old 
woman experienced at the sight of a flower. She 
lived in one of the most disagreeable and crowded 
quarters, where misery seemed to reign supreme. 
An old gentleman, of great fortune—which he had 
devoted to doing good—entered, one morning in 
July, a narrow, dark, and damp street, where the 
sun rarely sent a cheering beam. According to his 
usual custom, he wore a flower in the button-hole 
of his coat, and that flower was a beautiful white 
camelia. All at once he saw an old woman dragging 
herself from a dark cellar, with an expression of 
happiness in her countenance, which predomi- 
nated over an appearance miserable in the ex- 
treme. Clasping her withered hand, and with a 
tone of deepest gratitude, she exclaimed, “O God, 
I thank thee that I have again seen a flower, the 
first one in twenty years!” This is strictly true; 
for I heard it from the lips of the benevolent old 
gentleman himself, who added still more to the 
poor woman’s happiness by placing in her bony 
grasp the delicate white camelia. 

Flowers are messengers from Heaven. They have 
a silent voice that speaks of the goodness and power 


| of Jehovah far more eloquently and forcibly than 
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the more gigantic works of nature. In the vale of 
Chamouny I have gazed upon the jagged granite- 
needles which stand guard around the monarch of 
the Alps; and that monarch, too, the royal Mont 
Blanc, I have riveted my eyes upon when he was 
roseate under the soft rays of the declining sun, 
and I have seen him when the fresh morning beams 
played in gladness around his snow-white crown; 
I have stood in silent wonder before those stu- 
pendous, stiffened billows—those motionless tor- 
rents, silent cataracts, 
** Ive-falls, that from the mountain’s brow 

Adown enormous ravines slope amain— 

Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 

And stopped at once, amidst their maddest plunge;” 
I have also heard the dread avalanche moving in its 
resistless, destructive march, making the mountains 
and valleys resound with awful, redoubled thunder- 
ings: all these spoke of God—his terrible power 
and exhaustless might. But of far more did the 
little blue-fringed gentian, and the Alpine rose, 
and the thousand other laughing flowers which 
border the green vale of Chamouny, speak to me. 
They sweetly told me that the same Hand which 
shaped the icy cliff, which sunk the sunless shaft of 
sovereign Blanc, which hurled the thundering ava- 
lanche, painted them with exquisite colors, that 
they might smilingly look up to man, and not 
say, “the Hand that made us is divine,” but that 
God is a God of mercy and love as well as of 
almighty power. 

At the commencement of this article I spoke par- 
ticularly of my native valleys being carpeted with 
flowers. I would not, however, be understood to 
say that they are confined to the vales alone. 
There 2re some which hide themselves in the shady 
crevices of the rocks, and there are others which 
“skirt the eternal frosts,” and bloom on the very 
verge of the avalanche; while others still, as the 
rhododendron, climb to inaccessible hights, and send 
forth their delicious perfume on the mountain-tops, 
amid the ice and snows of centuries. Probably the 
most common flower in the “land of Tell” is the 
daisy, or, as we call it in French, ‘(la marguerite.” 
It is found both upon the hill side and in the 
plain; in fact, every-where you will meet with it. 
To the lower orders of Swiss and French the daisy 
is a very important flower; for they firmly believe 
that it can prophesy what will be the quality of a 
future lover’s devotedness. In the spring, and also 
in June and July, you will see the peasant-girls 
wandering through the meadows and plucking the 
marguerites; they stop for a moment, and pro- 
nounce certain cabalistic words as each portion 
falls. The Swiss daisy is a star-shaped flower, 
resembling the blossoms of the camomile. The 
peasant-girl, with palpitating heart, plucks the 
first leaf, and says, ‘he loves me;” and then, in like 
manner, the secoud leaf, and adds, “a little;” third 
leaf, and adds, ‘“‘a great deal;” fourth leaf, and 
adds, “‘passionately;” fifth leaf, and adds, “not at 
all.”” Then beginning again with “‘he loves me,” 





she repeats the above five sentences till no more is 
left of the marguerite; but whatever sentence is 
pronounced as the last leaf falls, she believes to be 
infallibly true. 

Last spring, before I left ‘my own sweet land,” 
the sight of one of these early flowers suggested to 
me the following stanzas, wherein is contained 
what the peasant-girl said to the daisy—la mar- 
guerite. Doubtless many of the lady readers of the 
“Repository” understand the French language, but 
for others who do not, a kind fried has almost lit- 
erally translated them, without, however, any in- 
tention to preserve the meter or rhyme. 

A UNE MARGUERITE. 
QUAND la neige nous quitte 
Tu parais au printemps 
Jolie marguerite, 

Parmi l’herbe des champs. 


Ton étoile fleurie 

S’ouvre dés le matin, 

Pour orner la prairie 

Et les bords du chemin. 

Et puis je te cueille, 

Tu sais prophétiser ; 

Tu dis quand je t’effeuille, 
Qui voudra bien m’aimer! 


La nuit tu te reposes, 

Tu fermes tes grands yeux; 
Et tes boutons tout roses 

Se tournent vers les cieux. 


La perle de rosée 

Y tombe doucement 
Avec toi balancée 

Par un souffle du vent. 


Sur les monts, dans la plaine 
Partout tu sais fleurir. 

Je trouve en toi l’embléme 
De ce doux souvenir; 


Qui jamais ne s’efface 
De la vie et des coeurs, 
Et qui trouve sa place 
Dans la joie et les pleurs. 


Marguerite jolie 

Je taimerai toujours! 

Je te prends pour amie, 
Toi, la fleur des amours! 


Et puis quand ma poussiere 

La—bas reposera— 

Dans l'humble cimetiere 

Encore tu fleuriras. 

Translation, 
TO A DAISY. 

WHEN the snow leaves us, 
Thou comest in the spring-time, 
Pretty little daisy, 
Amid the verdure of the fields. 
Thy flowery star 
Opens in the early morning, 
To adorn the grassy plain 
And the borders of the highway. 
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And when I gather thee 

Thou knowest how to prophesy ; 
And while I pluck thy leaves, 
Thou wilt tell me truly 

Who will love me dearly. 


At night when thou reposest, 
Thou shuttest thy great eyes, 
And thy buds all dewy 

Turn themselves to heaven. 

The pearly dew-drop 

Falleth gently, 

When thou art softly shaken 

By the zephyr’s breath so balmy. 
Upon the mountain, ia the plain, 
And every-where that thou bloomest, 
I find in thee the emblem 

Of that sweet souvenir, 

Which shall never be effaced 
From life and from hearts, 

But which finds its place 

In joy and in tears. 


Beautiful daisy! 

I'll love thee evermore; 

I take thee for my friend, 
Thou the lover’s flower! 


And when here below 
My dust shall slumber, 
In the humble cemetery 
Thou still wilt bloom. 


HINTS TO YOUNG WRITERS. 


BY A*GRAY-HAIRED MAN, 

Avo bombast. Large words are no evidence of 
a smart writer. If a storm is rolling up in the 
western horizon, endeavor to say so. Do not be- 
gin by stating that the sable folds of the distant 
clouds portend the gathering of an awful desolation 
throughout the boundless expanse of ether and 
over the widely undulating plains of the mundane 
sphere below. This may sound musical enough to 
your ear, because of the superfluity of adjectives; 
but it will engender disgust in the mind of every 
reader who has the least spark of literary taste. 

A writer was once describing the glories of sun- 
set. He commenced somewhat as follows: And now 
the golden charioteer of day began to close his 
bright career adown the crimson curtains of the 
hesperian world. Anon, vermilion beauties burst 
upon the wondering view of the anxious beholder, 
till the deeper shades of the darkling night fore- 
warned the approach of heavier gloom. This is a 
fair specimen of the style of a certain class of 
writers, who have no conception of the proprieties 
of language. Could any thing be more ndiculous? 
or could any thing more effectually prove the in- 
competency of such individuals to write, with even 
tolerable precision, five solitary sentences in the 
English language? An orator was about closing a 





long, dull speech, when the following sentence 
escaped his lips: ‘‘ Thus cursorily having cousum- 
mated my exordium, and been fully elaborate in 
my exegesis, I shall vividly approximate to an end.” 

Avoid the servile imitation of any author whatever. 
In the effort to copy the excellences of a great man 
you will be almost certain to copy his defects. 
Alexander pretended to a great admiration of 
Achilles, and said he followed the footsteps of his 
master; but the only thing of note which he copied 
was his tying to his chariot-wheels some poor cap- 
tive, and dragging him through the streets of the 
city. Plagiarism leads into very bad habits. It 
makes one rely upon somebody else when he ought 
to be relying on himself. Its tendency invariably 
is to hamper genius and destroy originality of 
thought. Better altogether to have a few things of 
your own, though only possessed of moderate merit, 
than to shine in borrowed plumes, that must event- 
ually betray you. The man who is desirous of 
making a straight line with his plow across a field, 
will receive very little benefit in his operations by 
looking backward and watching the operations of 
another man. And the writer, young or old, who 
must always have an eye to the fine flashes and 
pert phrases of some great author, will find, in his 
efforts to copy these, that he is wandering from the 
right path, and injuring seriously his own mind. 
Keep clear, then, of imitation. Read the best au- 
thors, and study carefully their style. Compare 
your own style with theirs; see where your defect 
lies. Remedy this when possible; but never at- 
tempt a redemption of your character by plunder- 
ing and appropriating to your own use things 
which have no relation to you, and which are the 
private property of some one who is illy qualified 
to lose them 

Be careful in your selection of a subject. There 
are some things which you may be able to discuss 
with tolerable success, and there are other things 
which you can no more render interesting than you 
can draw fire from the moon. See that you do not 
fall into the error of imagining yourself qualified 
to write on any thing and every thing, and thus 
render yourself ridiculous in the eyes of all your 
readers. That is a fine sentiment of Horace, trans- 
lated by Francis, which every one attempting to be 
a writer should observe— 

«‘ Examine well, ye writers, weigh with care 

What suits your genius, what your strength can bear.” 

As a farther explanation of my meaning, I would 
say, never write on a subject which involves meta- 
physical principles in its discussion, and which 
neither yourself nor your readers will be likely to 
well understand. Sometimes a youth of fair talent, 
but limited experience and education, assumes the 
prerogative of writing on a topic of wide and almost 
universal extent—literature, for instance—and ex- 
pects, because of its general nature, to find great 
ease in writing upon it. Such attempts, however, 
are nothing but failures. They prove most con- 
clusively that none but a mind of profound and 
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universal research can properly treat a subject whose 
nature and parts belong to all ages and times. Nar- 
ratives of a simple nature, simply written, would 
tend a hundred-fold more to your improvement 
than all the metaphysics you could gather together 
in a lifetime. Letter-writing, too, conducted with 
care, will tend greatly to improve your style, give 
tone to your thoughts, and elegance to your compo- 
sition generally. 


Never write poetry. By this I mean, do not be 


caught jingling the final syllables of words in lines | 
that reach three-fourths of the way across a sheet | 


of foolseap. This is a very common but a very un- 
profitable practice. It makes one believe he has 
inspiration from some Grecian goddess, while he 
has nothing, in fact, but the inspiration of his own 
folly. Much better would it be for you to sit in the 
chimney-corner, listening to the crickets, than to 
waste your time in spinning out verses. The delu- 
sion once fastened to you that you are a poet, and 
must write poetry, will spoil you, I was about to 
say forever, but will recall that by saying, that it will 
spoil you for all sensible writing for at least six full 
years. Do not, then, as you value your own repu- 
tation and the feelings of your friends, spend ink 
and paper in scribbling verses that have nothing 
but their rhyme to recommend them to favor. 

In writing for a newspaper, avoid, by all means, 
such flourishes as “your excellent and invaluable 
paper,” ‘your high and commendable course of 
action,” ete. You can not accomplish much in this 
way; for editors usually have a fair conception of 
the nature of their own papers, and will give you 
no thanks for your pretended adulation. When 
you have finished your manuscript, go over it care- 
fully, and see if there are not some words or sen- 
tences which might be left out. If there are, out 
with them. Expunge, modify, and cut down, till 
every thing is straight. A half column of good, 
practical common sense has ten chances for inser- 
tion where two or three columns of learned non- 
sense would have no chance at all. Be exceedingly 
careful about saying that you have written in great 
haste, and hope the editor will be so kind as to 
correct, etc. He will be so kind, rest assured, as to 
correct, and the way he will do it will be by putting 
your manuscript quietly into the fire. If you have 
some facts or incidents to communicate, an editor 
will be grateful for them though you write with a 
pudding-stick; but if you design un essay or an 
effort at logic, for the sake of true honor, do it up 
right, instead of leaning on him for help. 

Study brevity. This is the last caution I have to 
give just now. Observe it. Strike out at once 
into your subject. Let introductions and explana- 
tions go to the four winds. 
nothing about them. Long, tedious, drawling, 
hum-drum discussions on some equally dull subject 
will be pretty sure to leave your article unread. 
Verbosity is bad enough any where, but in a public 
writer it is insufferable. When in the spirit, write 
spiritedly; and when through with your piece, 


People, in general, care 





stop. Do not go over the world again to see whether 
you have caught up every thing in your way, and 
held it up for the inspection and contemplation of 
your reader; for, while you are doing this, he will 
more than probably become impatient with your 
prolixity, or laugh at your childishness and folly. 





THE PREACHER’S WIFE. 


I knew her well. She was one of those who had 
for many years been striving to walk in the path 
that leads to heaven, and she was inclined to gather 
a lesson of instruction from some of the most simple 
incidents of life. While conversing together of the 
blessedness of the “ pure in heart,” and the import- 
ance of enjoying constant communion with God, 
she gave the following illustration: ‘Many years 
since, hearing of the ill health of my mother, 1 
started for the home of my youth, in order to see 
her once more before she died. I set out accord- 
ingly; but, owing to some delay, my mother was 
buried before I reached my destined place. During 
my stay with the family, I improved the occasion 
to resort to those places where I took so much de- 
light to roam over in earlier days. I visited that 
beautiful grove where my youthful feet had so often 
trod, and where my youthful heart had been so often 
merry. I walked along by the pure water-brook, 
and through the vale where I had plucked the beau- 
tiful little flower; but, alas! their beauties were gone, 
and their former delights had “passed away. I re- 
flected upon the matter, I inquired the cause, and 
finally decided that it was owing to the absence of 
my mother. Had my mother been present as in 
other days, it would have been sufficient to beautify 
the whole surrounding scenery.” From this simple 
relation her mind was carried to a matter of greater 
importance. She spoke feelingly, it is true, of the 
loss of an affectionate mother—how it tended to 
cast a shade of melancholy upon all the objects 
around; but how was the subject magnified as she 
spoke of those who had sustained the loss of a 
present Savior! She referred to that gloom of dis- 
content which seemed to gather around all the 
former happy scenes of home, but especially did 
she speak of the “aching void within the breast the 
world can never fill.” ‘Those who have been blessed 
with a pious and affectionate mother, very well 
know how to appreciate their loss, and seldom can 
it be fully supplied; but, O, who can calculate the 
loss of that one who once enjoyed but now has lost 
the favor of God! Reader, is this your condition ? 
How dark and gloomy has been your path since 
that unfortunate step! and no doubt, ere this time, 
you have realized, most sadly have you realized, 
that in vain aught else has striven to furnish 
‘one drop of real joy without the presence of my 


| Lord.” 
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INDIAN MOUNDS. 


BY MOSE&S BROOKS, ESQ. 

Turse memorials of ancient toil, to be found in 
various parts of the United States, have been the 
subject of research and inquiry by the antiquarian, 
without arriving at any satisfactory conclusion as 
to what was the purpose of their execution or by 
whom constructed. Certain it is, that none of the 
savage tribes have any tradition concerning their 
authors. The Choctaws called the old mounds 
‘“‘Nanne Yak,” the Hills or Mounts of God. In 
Mexico and South America, water was a sacred ele- 
ment, and visited for the purpose of religious ablu- 
tion. And from the position of many of the most 
remarkable mounds in this country upon the imme- 
diate margins of streams, it has been conjectured 
they were erected as altars of worship. It is a sin- 
gular fact, well authenticated by those who have 
examined the subject, that some of them are con- 
structed of earth unlike any found in the neigh- 
borhood of their location. Such is said to be the 
fact in the great mound at Grave creek, near the 
Ohio river, below Wheeling, which is thirty or forty 
rods in circumference at its base, and about seventy 
feet in perpendicular hight. In the center of this 
mound was a concavity built of stone, of a quality 
not found in the surrounding country. The mound 
at Circleville, on the Scioto, is also said to be com- 
posed of earth unlike that where it is situated. 
There are near two hundred of these mounds on 
the American Bottom near St. Louis: the largest 
of these is seven hupdred yards in circumference at 
its base, and about one hundred feet in perpendicular 
hight. Human bones are found in many of these 
mounds, but not in all; and this exception seems to 
rebut the conjecture, that they were intended orig- 
inally as resting-places for the dead. Mr. Brad- 
ford, however, in his American Antiquities, is of 
the opinion that they were erected at different 
periods, and for different purposes. To the lesser 
he assigns a more recent date, and supposes they 
were intended as repositories of the dead; to those 
in the vicinity of fortifications as unquestionably 
defensive; while the purpose of others, and par- 
ticularly of the larger truncated pyramids, was 
religious. Alli agree that they were erected at a 
period very remote, and by a people much more 
civilized than the present Indian tribes. 


AN APOSTROPHE TO A MOUND, 

HERE stood a mound, erected by a race 

Unknown in history or poet's song, 
Swept from the earth, nor even left a trace 

Where the broad ruin rolled its tide along. 

No hidden chronicle these piles among 
Or hieroglyphic monument survives, 

To tell their being’s date or whence they sprung— 
Whether trom Gothic Europe’s “ northern hives,” 

Or that devoted land where the dread siroc drives. 

Mysterious pile! O say for what designed? 

Have flaming altars on thy summit shone? 





Have victims bled, by pious rites consigned, 
T’ appease the wrath of Heaven, and thus atone 
For sinful man to the eternal throne? 
Momentous monitor of mortal woe! 
Thou dost proclaim a nation lost, unknown; 
Smitten from earth by some tremendous blow, 
Which buta God could give, and but the Omniscient know. 


Hill of the Lord! where once perchance of yore 
Sincere devotion woke her pious strain; 
Mountain of God! did prostrate man adore, 
And sing hosannas to Jehovah’s name, 
While sacrifices fed thine altar’s flame? 
But when stern War his sanguine banner spread, 
And strewed the earth with many a warrior slain, 
Didst thou become the charnel of the dead, 
Who sought imperial sway or for fair Freedom bled? 


Yes; here may some intrepid chieftain lie— 

Some Alexander, great as Philip’s son— 
Whose daring prowess bade the Persian fly 

Before the conquering arm of Macedon; 

Or, greater still, some former Washington, 
Whom glory warmed and liberty inspired! 

Who for this hemisphere perchance had won 
His country’s freedom, and, deplored, expired 

Bathed by a nation’s tears, beloved, revered, admired. 





THE INCOMPARABLE BOOK. 

Is it reasonable that a book which is replete with 
such sublime and correct views of theology—which 
exhibits the true history and true character of man, 
without flattery, distortion, or exaggeration—and 
which possesses such an astonishing power of pen- 
etrating the human heart and affecting the con- 
science—which gives us information on the very 
points with which it is most important that we 
should be acquainted—which opens to us the fu- 
ture world, and shows us how we may attempt its 
felicity and glory—which exhibits a perfect sys- 
tem of moral duty adapted to our nature and 
circumstances, and free from all the defects of 
other systems of morality; forbidding nothing 
which is innocent, and requiring nothing which 
is not reasonable and virtuous—which reduces all 
duty to a few general principles, and yet illustrates 
the application of these principles by a multitude 
of particular precepts, addressed to persons in every 
relation of life, and exemplifies them by setting 
before us the lives of holy men, who are portrayed 
according to the truth, with such imperfections 
as experience teaches us belong to the best men— 
which delineates the character of Jesus Christ, the 
founder of Christianity, with such a perfection of 
moral excellences, by simply relating his words, 
actions, and sufferings, that nothing can be taken 
from it or added to it, without detracting from 
its worth; and, finally, which contains the true 
sources of consolation for every species of human 
suffering, and comfort in death itself: I say, is it 
reasonable to believe that such a book is the pro- 
duction of vile impostors? and especially of uned- 
ucated men? 
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TAKEN OUT OF THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT. 


BY PLEGEINS. 


CHAPTER V. 

The Parents of W. remove to the West—They take the route 
through Virginia—Arrive at Lexington—Mr. Kinnear and wife— 
Their excellent Character—W. once an inmate of their family— 
Death of Washington—Mr, and Mrs, Kinnear’s sorrow on the 
occasion—Mr. Kinnear endeavors to restore W, to the ‘‘orthodox 
faith "—W.’s respect for the Memory of Mr. and Mrs. Kinnear— 
Mr. W. and family resume their journey—Mode of traveling— 
Bad roads —Quaker families from North Carolina—Fire in the Moun- 
tains—Detention from fallen timber—Passage of Gauley Mountain— 
Its Perils—Wreck of a wagon-load of Whisky—Gauley river—-Arrival 
at Charlestown—Description of the village—Public buildings—Whip- 
ping post, pillory, and stocks—Modes of punishment, 


In the summer of 1803, the parents of W. resolved 
upon removing to the western country, to which 
the tide of emigration was setting in with increas- 
ing force. They knew nothing of the west but from 
report, and had no particular section of it in view 
for their future home; intending, on reaching the 
“backwoods,” tg look about for a suitable location, 
which they had been assured could be readily found. 
Ohio had just entered the confederacy as a sov- 
ereign state, and was the region most attractive to 
emigrants from Pennsylvania, not only from the 
surpassing fertility of its soil, and as being in 
nearly the same latitude, but because its Constitu- 
tion and structure of government was modeled 
after that of Pennsylvania. To this young state, 
therefore, they intended to direct their course. Ac- 
cordingly, about the 1st of September Mr. W. and 
his family—consisting of himself, his wife, and 
four children—set out on their journey to “the 
land which floweth with milk and honey,” as Ohio 
was then familiarly called. Like a distinguished 
emigrant of olden times, they “went out not know- 
ing whither they went,” but sought “to go out into 
a place which they should receive for an inherit- 
ance”—a suitable place at which to make their 
new home. 

The direct route for them to take would have 
been the main road to Pittsburg. But Mr. W. 
had previously contemplated settling in a little 
village located in Bottetourt county, Va., and 
there were, at this time, his implements of trade 
and other property. Passing into Virginia, and 
taking the route along the “Great Valley,” as it 
is called, watered by the Shenandoah river, and 
through Shepardstown, Winchester, Staunton, and 
Lexington, Mr. W. left his family at the house of 
an old and valued friend, Mr. Andrew Kinnear, 
residing a few miles from the last-named town, 
while he went on to Bottetourt to arrange his affairs 
there for the remainder of the journey westward. 

Mr. Kinnear and his wife—now in the evening of 
their days—were originally from Ireland, whence 
they had emigrated, we believe, about the period 
of the Revolutionary war. They were both pious 
members of the Presbyterian Church, and patterns 
of sincere, practical godliness. Their children, 
whom they had been careful to “bring up in the 








nurture and admonition of the Lord,” were also 
worthy members of the same Church, and all mar- 
tied and comfortably settled in the neighborhood, 
except their youngest son, who remained to take 
care of his aged parents, and to manage the large 
farm on which they resided. Although dwelling 
in the midst of slaveholders, and cultivating an 
extensive farm, Mr. Kinnear held no slaves; and, 
from this fact, we infer that he was opposed in 
principle to the “domestic institution ” 

In this quiet family young W., when about nine 
years old, had resided several months; and, during 
his sojourn with them, he was cared for by Mr. 
and Mrs. Kinnear with parental kindness. The 
pious old couple always took him to Church on 
the Sabbath; and as he had been furnished by his 
father with a new Bible, containing the “‘ Psalms of 
David in meter,” he constantly took it with him, 
and devoutly united with the congregation in their 
Church psalmody, and with them turned to the 
Scripture lessons read by the minister, and to the 
text from which the sermon was preached. When, 
in December, 1799, the news of the death of Wash- 
ington was received by Mr. and Mrs. Kinnear, 
young W. was present, and remembers well the 
grief which it occasioned them. They were both 
as deeply afflicted as though they had lost a near 
and beloved relative; and the old lady was quite 
overcome, and gave vent to the sorrows of her 
heart by weeping aloud. How truly was it said, 
that he who was “first in war, first in peace,” was 
also “first in the hearts of his countrymen,” adopted 
as well as native! 

The kind-hearted old gentleman was much grieved 
when he learned that his young friend W. had 
turned aside from the “ orthodox faith,” as he al- 
leged, and joined himself to thats ‘heretical and 
dangerous sect””—the Methodists; and he affection- 
ately expostulated with, and labored to convince 
him of his error, and win him back to the fold 
whence he had strayed. And he still farther 
evinced his kind and pious solicitude by earnestly 
presenting the case of his erring young friend at 
the throne of grace, in the daily family devotions; 
always praying especially that he might not be 
“carried about with divers and strange doctrines,” 
nor be led away by “false prophets,” who strive 
“to seduce, if it were possible, even the elect.” 
This good old couple have long since gone to join 
the company of “the spirits of just men made 
perfect.” And although near half a century has 
since rolled its ample round, their kindness and 
solicitude for his spiritual welfare is still gratefully 
remembered by W., who takes this occasion to pay 
a passing tribute of respect to their memory. 

Having made all the necessary arrangements for 
the purpose, Mr. W. and his family resumed their 
journey about the middle of October, taking their 
course westward, up the James river and its head 
waters, in the direction of the Great Kanawha Val- 
ley. Their “plunder”—as household goods were 


| generally called by movers—was contained in one 
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wagon, while the family, with their bedding, cloth- 
ing, provision-chest, and some lighter articles, were 
stowed into a two-horse wagon, in which they 
slept at night. In those days turnpike roads were 
scarcely known, at least in Virginia; and although 
the route which our travelers took was the main 
thoroughfare between the southern counties of the 
state and the Kanawha Valley and the west, yet so 
little labor had been bestowed in constructing the 
road, that it was, in many places, difficult, and 
even dangerous, for loaded wagons to pass. For- 
tunately, before reaching the mountains, they fell 
in with a train of first-class wagons, owned by 
several families of Quakers from North Carolina, 
who were removing to Highland county,O. These 
were substantial farmers, and brought with them 
their stock of cattle, implements of husbandry, 
etc.; and they have doubtless contributed their full 
quota to the agricultural improvement and wealth 
of that county. With these agreeable travelers 
Mr. W. and his family continued in company the 
remainder of his journey, and many times received 
from them important aid in the difficult and dan- 
gerous mountain-passes of the road. 

While among the mountains, the progress of our 
travelers was often impeded by obstructions in the 
road and by its dilapidated condition. At one 
time they were delayed three or four days from 
the obstruction of about six miles of the road by 
fallen timber, which had been burned down by a 
fire that had swept over a mountain range just be- 
fore they reached it. To cut and roll out the 
fallen timber, so as to open a track for the wagons, 
required more than three days’ hard labor by the 
united force of the several families. One of these 
days was the Sabbath, which they were thus obliged 
to desecrate to save themselves and their cattle from 
starving, as no provision could be obtained short of 
the settlement at the western base of the mountain, 
which neither horse nor vehicle could have reached 
to procure a supply while the road remained thus 
obstructed. And even after having gained a day 
by their Sabbath labor, the requisite supply was 
not obtained till they had suffered some fur want of 
it. The passage of the Gauley Mountain, the last 
of any note over which the road lay, was the most 
formidable and dangerous of all the mountain 
ranges which our travelers had to encounter. The 
ascent was steep, and in some parts the angle of 
elevation was so great that loaded wagons were 
dragged up with much difficulty even by the best 
teams. But formidable as was the ascent of the 
Gauley range, its descent was still more to be 
dreaded, from the peril which attended it. From 
its elevated summit, the road, for about a mile and 
a half, was dug out along the easterly and very 
precipitous and rocky slope of a lateral spur of the 
mountain chain, and was only wide enough for a 
single wagon track. On the -asterly or lower side 
of the road, the rains had washed out the wagon- 
ruts so deep that it required three or four men, 
standing on the locked wheel, or holding on to 





the body of the wagons by ropes attached thereto, 
to save them from being precipitated over the 
precipice. 

A short time previous to the descent of this 
ridge by our travelers, a wagon, loaded with a dozen 
barrels of whisky, while descending it, was overset 
down the precipice, and the wagon broken to pieces, 
the horses killed or crippled, and the precious bev- 
erage totally lost. It would have been a pleasant 
spectacle for a temperance man of these days, to 
have been looking on while a dozen barrels of liquid 
poison were performing their aerial gyrations and 
their lofty somersets, in bounding down the steep 
mountain declivity, till they were dashed to staves 
against the trees or rocks, and their contents poured 
out upon the thirsty earth, which soon drank it up. 
The narration of this disaster, so far as related to 
the libation poured out to mother Earth, afforded 
especial gratification to young W., and he was 
wicked enough to wish a like fate to all freight of 
a similar kind passing these mountains. 

Our travelers congratulated themselves that they 
were now at the western base of the last spur of 
the formidable mountain ranges over which their 
route lay. This road, which had never been more 
than barely passable for loaded wagons, has long 
since given place to a great macademized highway, 
of easy grade and ample breadth, constructed at 
the expense of the state, and extending from cen- 
tral Virginia to the Falls of the Kanawha river, 
and, for aught we know, still farther down the 
valley thereof. 

A few miles west of the last-described mountain, 
our travelers crossed the Gauley river, on an old, 
dilapidated frame bridge, over which it was extra 
hazardous to pass loaded wagons. The next day 
they reached the valley of the Great Kanawha river, 
down which a travel of twenty miles brought them 
to the little village of Charlestown, at Kanawha 
Court-House, mouth of Elk river, which they 
reached about November 12, 1803. The journey 
from Lexington to this point, about one hundred 
and fifty miles, occupied twenty-five days, being au 
average of only six miles per day! The same dis- 
tance is now daily traveled on our railroads in six 
or eight hours, without any of the hardships, toils, 
and privations which the pioneer fathers were sub- 
jected to in their journeys to the great west. 

Charlestown was at this time—1803—an incon- 
siderable village, with a population of about one 
hundred and fifty souls. The houses were mostly 
constructed of hewn logs, with a few frame build- 
ings, and, in the background, some small round- 
log cabins. The principal or Front street, some 
sixty feet in width, was laid out on the beautiful 
bluff bank of the Kanawha river, which has an 
elevation of thirty or forty feet above low water. 
On the sloping bank between this street and the 
river, there were then no houses nor structures of 
any kind, as it was considered the common property 
On this street, of half a mile in length, 
stood about two-thirds of the houses composing the 


of the town. 



































village. On another street, running parallel to 
this, and at a distance of some four hundred 
feet from it, and only opened in part, there were 
a few houses. The remainder lay upon cross- 
streets, flanking the public square. The houses 
were constructed in plain, “backwoods” style;- 
and, to the best of our recollection, the painter’s 
brush had not passed upon any of them. The 
streets remained in their primitive state of nature, 
except that the timber had been cut off by the 
proprietor, who had originally cultivated the ground 
as acorn-field. But the sloping bank of the river, 
in front of the village, was still covered with large 
sycamore-trees and pawpaw bushes. Immediately 
in the rear of the village lay an unbroken and dense 
forest of large and lofty beech, sugar, ash, and pop- 
lar timber, with thickets of pawpaw. Above, and 
adjoining it, lay the beautiful farms of the Ruffner 
family, extending, in succession, three or four miles 
up the river, and covering the rich alluvial bottom. 
About a mile in the rear of the village, and near 
the base of the hills bounding the valley, lay the 
farm and pleasant mansion of Col. John Reynolds, 
the proprietor, we believe, of the village. Below, 
at the distance of a quarter of a mile, the Elk river, 
flowing in at right angles, united its placid waters 
with those of the Kanawha. The space between 
the Elk river and the village was covered with a 
a heavy growth of sycamore-trees, with pawpaw 
thickets. 

The public square was near the center of the 
village, without any inclosure, and extended from 
Front to Second-street. The court-house was a 
small, one-story frame building, not painted, and 
stood some forty feet back from Front-street. The 
court-room was fitted up in the plainest style. 
The judges’ bench was placed upon a platform, 
four feet high, and extended across one entire end 
of the court-house. This was necessary, as there 
were sometimes fifteen or more judges on the bench 
at once—every magistrate in the county being a 


judge. A few feet south of the court-house, and 


standing some thirty feet farther from the street, 
was the county jail, constructed of square logs, 
notched down, and laid closely together. In it 
were two cells, occupying half the building, and 
separated from the other half and from each other 
by square log walls, and covered and floored with 
the same material. The walls, floors, and ceiling 
of both were lined with two-inch oak plank, spiked 
firmly to the logs. One of these cells was for debt- 
ors; the other for criminals. The latter was badly 
ventilated, having neither light nor air, except what 
was admitted through a very small window and 
the grating of the iron door, which opened into a 
narrow hall, separating the cells from the jailer’s 
apartment. This consisted of two small rooms— 
one of which was kitchen, dining, and sitting- 
room for the jailer and his family; the other their 
sleeping-room. 

In front of the jail, near the south end of the 


court-house, and ranging with the front thereof, 
Vou. XI.—26 
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in full view from the street and the adjacent dwell- 
ings, stood conspicuously those ornaments of a 
refined and enlightened age—the whipping-post, pil- 
lory, and stocks. As few, perhaps, of our young 
readers have ever gazed upon these interesting 
relics of antiquity, we will, for their edification, 
describe those above mentioned. 

A section of the trunk of an oak-tree, hewed and 
dressed off octagonally, some. sixteen inches in 
diameter, was set perpendicularly and firmly in 
the ground, and standing fifteen feet or more 
above the surface. This was the “ whipping-post.” 
Around it was erected a platform of boards, laid 
upon timbers, elevated twelve inches from the 
ground, and being ten feet square, having the 
whipping-post in the center. Just above the plat- 
form, a vertical slit, of two and a half inches wide 
and twenty inches high, was morticed through the 
center of the said post. Through this slit were 
passed two oak boards, ten feet long, eight inches 
wide, and two inches thick; the edge of the upper one 
resting upon the edge of the lower, both jointed to 
fit close together, and the lower board being made 
fast. Through these boards, at the joint, were cut 
or bored four holes, about the diameter of three 
inches, one half of each being cut in the lower 
board, and the other half in the upper—two on 
each side of the post, and about fifteen inches 
apart. These boards were the “stocks.” About 
eight feet above this platform was erected another 
of like dimensions, laid upon timbers morticed 
through the post. At the distance of some three 
feet above this latter platform, another slit, of two 
and a half inches wide and two feet long, was cut 
through the post. Into this slit was fitted two 
boards, exactly corresponding with those above 
described. Through these boards, at the joint, were 
cut three holes on each side of the post. The cen- 
tral hole of each set of the three was large enough 
to receive the neck of a man, and the other two, 
each twelve inches from this, were of a diameter 
corresponding to that of aman’s wrists. This plat- 
form and pair of boards constituted the “pillory.” 

The practical uses to which these ingenious in- 
struments of justice were applied we shall now 
describe. When a prisoner, for some offense, was 
sentenced by the court, or by a justice of peace, to 
receive “thirty-nine lashes,” more or less, ‘on his 
bare back,” he was forthwith brought to the “ whip- 
ping-post,” his body stripped to the waist, his arms 
drawn closely around the post, and bound firmly 
together at the wrists, to prevent his moving. In 
this humiliating position, the culprit receives, upon 
his naked back, at the hands of the sheriff or some 
other officer of the law, the prescribed number of 
stripes, “well laid on,” with a heavy “cow-hide,” 
every lash parting the skin, while the blood trickles 
down his lacerated back. 

In the punishment of “the stocks,” the evil-doer 
who was sentenced to this mode of expiation was 
seated upon the lower platform at the whipping- 
post, the upper of the two oak boards before 
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described raised up, the prisoner’s feet passed be- 
tween the boards, with his legs, just above the 
ankles, placed in two adjacent holes, while the 
upper board is placed down upon his legs, and 
keyed fast with a wedge driven into the slit over it. 
In this posture the prisoner sits the length of time 
specified in his sentence. 

When a transgressor of the law, “in such cases 
made and provided,” is condemned to stand in the 
“pillory,” he is made to ascend by a ladder to the 
upper platform, where the upper board is raised so 
as to admit his head through one of the larger 
central holes, and his hands through the smaller 
ones on each side of it. On being thus placed, 
the upper board is let down upon his neck and 
wrists, and keyed fast bya wedge. In this unpleas- 
ant “ fix,” the distinguished individual who has thus 
suddenly “ got up in the world” is not unfrequently 
greeted by those below with rotten eggs, or other 
missiles, thrown in his face. Here he remains, 
nolens volens, till he has “‘served out” his time. 

In the foregoing description of the village of 
Charlestown, its public buildings, and “relics of 
antiquity,” we may be inaccurate in some of the 
details, as we write wholly from memory, not hav- 
ing visited the place for the last forty-four years. 
But we hope no material error will be found to 
exist. We should indulge in some reflections upon 
what we have thus imperfectly described, but our 
limits forbid. 





LAUGHING, SINGING, AND SPEAKING. 

Laventer is not altogether a foolish thing. Solo- 
mon himself admits “there is a time to laugh,” as 
well as atime tomourn. The rationale of laughing 
is well known to physiologists. It accelerates circu- 
lation, and forces the venous blood through the 
lungs, thus promoting nutrition by the mere physi- 
cal act, not to speak of the gratefal stimulus which 
is imparted to the entire nervous system. For the 
same reason, singing is a most healthy exercise, 
strengthening and invigorating the lungs, and pro- 
moting nutrition by healthfully accelerating the 
circulation. Professional singers are generally long- 
lived, when temperate, and are rarely affected by con- 
sumption or diseases of the lungs. The exercise of 
reading aloud is equally beneficial, and for similar 
reasons. It exercises the lungs, improves the action 
of the muscles of the chest, and promotes circula- 
tion and nutrition. Teachers, as aclass, are proverb- 
ially long-lived. Ministers of religion and public 
lecturers, who are in the practice of speaking regu- 
larly, are longer-lived than the members of the 
other professions. Cuvier was of a very delicate 
organization, and was threatened with consump- 
tion, when he was fortunately appointed to a pro- 
fessorship, which required him to speak for some 
hours daily. To this circumsiance he himself at- 
tributed his recovery, and the establishment of his 
health: he survived to a great age. 
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BY E, GOODRICH, 
Lanp of the prairie, green and wide! 
Land of the crystal cascade’s flow! 
Land where old Mississippi’s tide 
Leaps o’er the rocks, and boils below! 


Land where the green earth and the sky 
Meet in far distance, and the blue, 
Still haze obscures the gazer’s eye, 
And closes the majestic view! 


A pilgrim treads thy sunlit shore, 
Far from his distant home away, 
And, ’mid the deafening torrent’s roar, 
Indites to thee this humble lay. 


Lake Pepin’s waters, still and deep, 
Have met the pensive pilgrim’s view; 

“ Winona’s rock,” abrupt and steep, 
Hath o’er him reared its summit blue. 


Saint Anthony! thy fall sublime 
Hath rolled the pilgrim’s feet below, 
As on the first far day of time 
Thy great Creator bade thee flow. 


Saint Peters! thy majestic stream, 
Whose fountains in the far, far west 
Reflect the sunlight’s latest gleam, 
As sinks the parting day to rest— 


Thy stream hath met the pilgrim’s gaze, 
And, as he musing trod thy shore, 

He saw, in the dim future’s haze, 
Thy lawns with cities sprinkled o’er; 


He saw the railway thread thy plain; 
He heard the iron courser neigh; 
He saw the telegraphic chain 
Dart light and lightning far away; 


He saw thy domes, fair science, rise 
Upon the consecrated sod; 

He saw the steeple pierce thy skies 
To point the wayward heart to God. 


But soon from this delightful land 
The pilgrim’s feet must turn away, 

And his lone footprints in the sand 
Be blotted out and lost for aye. 


Bright Minnesota, fare thee well! 

Thy fond remembrance ne’er shall fade, 
Till tolls the pilgrim’s latest knell, 

And cold in dust his form is laid. 





TO MY WIFE. 
WE must part awhile; 

A few short months—tho’ short, they will be long 
Without thy dear society; but yet 
We must endure it, and our love will be 
The fonder after parting—it will grow 
Intenser in our absence, and again 
Burn with a tender glow when I return. 
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ADAM CLARKE. 


BY PROFESSOR LARRABEE, 

Apam Crarke was a wonderful man. Though 
his name is familiar as a household word in every 
Methodist family in America, and his Jommentary 
is found in the study of every preacher and in the 
library of every intelligent member of the Church, 
yet his personal history is, I think, little known 
among us. His biography has been published, but 
it is too diffuse and unwieldly for use in this busy 
age, and every way ill adapted to the taste and 
wants of American readers. We greatly need some 
American sketch of that surpassingly learned and 
most excellent man. Such a sketch we do not 
propose to give in these pages, but we feel inclined 
to notice briefly some interesting incidents illus- 
trating his peculiar and strongly marked character. 

In childhood he was no great favorite either of 
his parents or his teachers. His elder brother was 
the pet of his parents. Adam was neglected, thrown 
early on his own resources, and left to pick his 
way, as best he might, along the rough and thorny 
path of life. 

But though he was neglected by his parents, 
nature seems to have made him her special favorite. 
Before the snows of his first winter had melted 
away, she had taught him to walk, and led him 
out barefoot into the white drift, and inured him to 
the discipline of cold and hardiness. When spring 
came, she led him abroad over the hills, and along 
the plains, and down the valleys, and by the wind- 
ing stream. She urged him up the rough and 
rugged mountain after the wild wood flower, and 
cheered him in his rambles over the lea after the 
butterfly. In summer she led him out to be em- 
browned in the sun. In autumn she strengthened 
his muscles by leading him on a chase after the 
squirrel along the hedge. 

By his teachers he was even less favored than by 
his parents. He was deemed an incorrigible and 
hopeless dunce, and was hooted, and ridiculed, and 
thumped, and flogged. Any child of only common 
capacity would have been ruined, absolutely ruined, 
by such an injudicious and barbarous course of dis- 
cipline as was pursued with him; and it had well- 
nigh ruined him. Had not Providence overrulec,, 
by special interposition, the mistakes and blunders 
of his teachers for his good, he would have beea 
made, by such a course of treatment, a poor, driv- 
eling, faint-hearted, craven-spirited dunce all his 
life. But God gave him a personality, which, when 
once aroused, made him a Sampson among the Phil- 
istines. Having suffered himself to be for a long 
time oppressed, crowded down, and trodden on, he 
suddenly felt “as if something had broken within 
him.” 
genius. There opened up in his soul a perennial 
fountain, flowing on clear and resistless. He re- 
golved no longer to be the sport and the mockery 
of the ill-natured and the impertinent. He con- 


He felt the deep-drawn inspirations of | 





centrated his mind, with all its energies, on the 
lesson, which, under other circumstances, he had 
failed to master. In a few moments he had con- 
quered all its difficulties. ‘He went up and recited 
it with a fluency and perfection absolutely astound- 
ing to his teacher. Another lesson, and another 
still, was mastered with ease surprising. Rapidly 
he advanced, overhauling, and soon leaving in the 
rear those who had been the foremost in study, and 
the most unconscionable in heaping injury and in- 
sult on him. His teacher soon found it necessary 
to bestir himself, lest the boy, whom he had so 
uncompromisingly denounced and unscrupulously 
flogged for a dunce, should actually “row him up 
Salt river,” and leave him, high and dry, to bleach 
on the sand-bank. 

Though exhibiting so strangely and suddenly 
uncommon talent, yet his education was pursued 
under serious difficulties. His father was too poor 
to send him to school every day. He and his elder 
brother had to work the farm daily “by turns.” 
At evening, by the fireside, the one who had been 
to school that day taught the other the lessons him- 
self had learned. 

Though fond of reading, he had few books, and 
few means of purchasing. Every penny earned or 
saved was scrupulously applied to the increase of 
the library, which consisted of a singular collec- 
tion of works of fancy, fiction, and magic; such as 
Robinson Crusoe, Arabian Nights, Valentine and 
Orson, Esop’s Fables, Fairy Tales, and Cornelius 
Agrippa’s Occult Philosophy. Such works might 
be deemed by most persons pernicious. But he 
avers that he was indebted to Robinson Crusoe for 
many of his moral principles, to the Arabian Nights 
for his taste for Oriental literature, and to works 
of magic and enchantment for his faith in spiritual 
beings. His opinion of the discrimination and 


judgment of those who wholly proscribe all works of 


fancy and of fiction was not very complimentary. 
The story of his sufferings at the Kingswood 
School is a caution to all those young men who 
are easily enticed to attend schools famous only 
abroad, and having little character at home. He 
was induced to go to Kingswood that he might 
enjoy superior advantages for pursuing his classical 
studies, for improving his manners, and the cul- 
tivating the knowledge and the practice of piety. 
But when, after having sailed in a coaster from 
Ireland to Liverpool, and worked his way as an 
out-rider in the stage from Liverpool to Bristol, and 
walked from Bristol to Kingswood, living all the 
time on bread and cheese, with cold water, he ar- 
rived at the school with only one penny and a half, 
he was met by chilling repulse, and told there 
was no place for him. Being wholly destitute of 
the means of supporting himself, till the authority 
of Mr. Wesley could be interposed in his favor, he 
was doomed to spend some weeks in a cold, cheer- 
less, furnitureless, fireless, and lightless room, in 
one corner of the chapel, debarred from all inter- 
course with the family and the other scholars, for 
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fear, as he had come. from Ireland, he might be 
affected with some contagious cutaneous disease. 
And when he was let out of his prison, he found 
himself the object of dislike, and subject to the petty 
and annoying persecution of the stewardess of the 
institution, who united in her temper and character 
the faults, without the virtues, of Xantippe and Mrs. 
Caudle. There was not one redeeming advantage 
at Kingswood to compensate for so much annoy- 
ance. The teachers were no way remarkable for 
learning, nor the scholars for manners or piety. 
The only thing pleasant to remember, during his 
abode at Kingswood, was his finding in the garden, 
to which he had resorted for exercise with a hoe, to 
keep himself from freezing, a half guinea, with 
which he purchased a Hebrew grammar, thereby 
opening to him the treasures of Oriental learning, 
and laying the foundation for that noble Comment- 
ary on the Holy Scriptures, which will transmit to 
posterity his name among the most learned men of 
the nineteenth century. 

After he entered the ministry, and commenced in 
earnest those studies for which he became so distin- 
guished, he still had to contend with serious diffi- 
culties. He had few books, he found few on the 
circuits, and a salary of sixty dollars a year did not 
afford the means of extensive purchases. But a 
gentleman lent him a Hebrew Lexicon, and a lady 
a Hebrew Bible, and with these and his grammar 
he was able to pick his way. By availing himself 
of every opportunity in his power to borrow, and 
by using to the best advantage the public libraries 
in the cities and villages furming his circuit, he 
kept adding to his acquisitions, till, by great econ- 
omy and the favor of Providence, he was able 
gradually to collect a valuable library of his own. 

The circumstances connected with his marriage 
are interesting, and characteristic of the man and 
of the times. On his first circuit he became ac- 
quainted with the lady who had the good luck to 
be offered, and the good taste to accept from him 
proposals of marriage. But her friends seemed dis- 
posed to assume airs of aristocracy. They did not 
like to become allied to a Methodist preacher. It 
might compromise their standing in the Establish- 
ment. It would seem that even Methodists inter- 
fered in the matter, and by their representations 
procured from Mr Wesley an injunction against all 
further proceeding in the case. The lovers, how- 
ever, asked a personal interview with the good old 
patriarch of Methodism. The venerable and kind- 
hearted Wesley, having heard the true state of 
matters, told the young people to go ahead firmly 
but prudently, with the promise of his sanction 
and blessing. They therefore quietly waited some 
year or two, till the mother, who had made the 
most difficulty, had drawn off her forces, and de- 
clared a truce, when they proceeded to the village 
church, and were married, not without the mother’s 
knowledge, but without her approval. 

Seldom is a marriage consummated, especially in 
England, under more serious difficulties, and never 
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has one turned out more happy. God had made the 
pair of congenial soul. His providence had brought 
them together. United by mutual sympathy, no 
power of man could keep them asunder. 

However eminent might be Dr. Clarke in public 
life, he was still more admirable as a husband, a 
father, and a friend. He was a genuine philan- 
thropist; kind to every thing that lives—to the 
animals of the farm-yard, to the birds of the forest, 
and to every human soul. Toward his wife he 
retained to his dying day all the ardor and devo- 
tion of early love. His letters to her are fine speci- 
mens of conjugal correspondence. With his chil- 
dren he often acted the playmate, as well as the 
father. When he walked out into the country to 
preach, he would often be accompanied by lots of 
his little boys, who, armed with clubs and sticks 
against imaginary giants, robbers, and enchanters, 
would trudge along by his side, boasting valor- 
ously of the exploits they would perform, in case 
of attack, while he kept them wondrously delighted 
and amused with well-told tales of genii, magicians, 
and enchanters, all ending, as all stories should 
end, with a good moral lesson. Arrived home at 
evening, he would call his little ones about him for 
a season of fun and frolic. With one on each 
shoulder, one clinging to each foot, and the baby 
in his arms, he would promenade, as pompously as 
he could with such impediments, about the floor, 
while the merry laugh of childhood would make 
the old walls ring. When the evening was spent, 
he would go with the little ones to their chambers, 
teach them to kneel and to pray, put them to bed, 
cover them up, and, with a kiss, bid each one good- 
night. Before retiring to his own repose, he would 
go the rounds of the house to see that all the chil- 
dren were sleeping in health. 

To such a father death among his children must 
leave at the fireside a shadow dark and drear; yet 
bereavement befell him. The breath of the de- 
stroyer fell on the group of flowers clustering about 
his heart, and one, the youngest and fairest, wilted 
and died. Long was it ere again the sunshine 
returned to his soul. Never again could he speak, 
or bear to hear spoken the name of the lost one. 
Her memory he cherished, enshrined in his heart of 
hearts. 

Having suffered bereavement himself, he knew 
well how to commiserate others who sorrow for the 
dead. He had little sympathy with those heartless 
comforters who usually take it on themselves to 
lecture others how to endure sufferings of which 
they are profoundly ignorant. ‘ Never,” said he, 
“shall I forget the saying of a poor man in Leeds, 
who, having lost a child, was bewailing his case to 
a neighbor, who said, My dear friend, be thankful 
that God has taken your child. He will do much 
better for it than you can ever do. He has taken 
it to himself in mercy.’ The poor bereaved father 
only replied, ‘Ah, I see it is a very easy thing to 
bury the children of other people.’ ” 

His sympathy for the bereaved, and his regard 
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for the feelings of the disconsolate, are beautifully 
exhibited in a passage in his journal, while traveling 
on one occasion in Ireland. “TI was struck,” says 
he, “with the appearance of several new graves in 
the church-yard, rudely ornamented with crosses, 
and with garlands interspersed with flowers, aro- 
matic herbs, and myrtle. I believe there were 
tokens of affectionate regard to children. These 
proofs of love after death were scattered by the 
rude blast, and the flowers and herbs were wither- 
ing and fading, like the cheeks of the lovely ones, 
to blush and smile no more. A frozen formality, a 
cold-hearted philosophy may condemn this exhibi- 
tion, and call it superstition. True religion and 
pure affection would give it a higher, a nobler name. 
I felt affected and edified by these remembrances of 
life, youth, beauty, and affection; of death, disap- 
pointed hopes, broken bonds, keen sorrow, and 
lasting distress. I could have wept with the dis- 
consolate parents and survivors, and kissed the 
fingers that wove these garlands, and placed on the 
grave of the loved these tokens of pure affection.” 
Dr. Clarke was never known to decline doing a 
deed of charity. He would often give away in the 
street his coat to some shivering poor man, or his 
shoes to some barefooted woman, and hurry home 
coatless and shoeless. In one of his excursions in 
Scotland he saw a family of five children, three 
girls and two boys, a beautiful and apparently 
lovely company, but orphans and beggars. His 
heart was deeply grieved at his inability to take the 
whole family to his home in England, that he 
might protect and support them. The image of 
the poor children haunted him for many a year. 
While traveling in Ireland, he stopped at a small 
village to feed his horses While waiting for his 
horses to eat, he stepped into a house, where he 
found nine girls spinning. On inquiry, he ascer- 
tained that the woman of the house was a poor 
widow, whose only son, her chief dependence for 
support, had fallen lame. These nine girls were all 
poor, poor as the widow herself, obliged to work 
out for a living, yet they had all come to the 
widow’s house to spin away with all their might for 
a day, to help her sustain herself till her son should 
recover. This scene—the poor helping the poor— 
deeply affected the good and great man. He said 
to the girls, ‘‘ You shall not lose your reward.” 
He opened his purse, and gave each one twice as 
much as she could have earned that day by ordi- 
nary wages, and gave the widow a double portion. 
It was the glory of Wesley, that he had never 
been the first to break friendship with any human 
being. Clarke could say as much, and even more. 
He never would, under any circumstances, with- 
draw his friendship from any who had ever enjoyed 
it. Or,if obliged by the fault or the folly of others 
to pursue a course of indifference toward any one, 
he would always leave open the way of reconcilia- 
tion. Whenever one who had been intimate with 


him, and a visitor at his house, chose, for any fan- 
cied affront, to discontinue his ‘visit, Dr. Clarke 








would write his name on the wall, with these words 
under it, ‘‘ Whenever thou art disposed to return, thou 
wilt find here the same welcome as formerly.” 

As is usual with men of refined affection, Dr. 
Clarke was strongly attached to his native land. 
He often visited the home of his childhood, and 
rambled over the fields, and pastures, and woods, 
his familiar haunts in boyhood’s halcyon days. On 
one occasion, near the close of his life, he under- 
took to visit all the places associated with the his- 
tory of his early life—the house in which he was 
born, the church in which he was baptized, the 
church-yard in which lay sleeping his ancestors, 
the place where he had first gone to school, the 
barn in which he had heard the first Methodist 
sermon, and the circuit on which he first began to 
preach. The old house in which he was born he 
found in ruins and desolation; the old church, 
dilapidated and fallen; the old graveyard, neg- 
lected, and the stones moss-grown; the old school- 
house, abandoned, and his schoolmates scattered. 
On the circuit he found a few old people, who more 
than fifty years before had heard him preach. They 
were decrepit and blind. They could think of the 
great and learned man who stood before them, a 
gray-headed veteran of seventy years, only as the 
good little boy of eighteen, who, more than half a 
century past, used to preach to them and pray for 
them. The poor creatures forgot the long years 
that had passed away since the little boy had been 
among them. To them the past and the present 
seemed joined together without intervening links. 

Though his early home was one of the most 
obscure and uninteresting in all Ireland, yet, amid 
all his wanderings, his heart clung to it still. “I 
know not,” said he, but a short time before his death, 
“of any place where I should more willingly spend 
the last of my days, or end my life, than the place 
where I was born, educated, first saw a Methodist 
preacher, found the peace of God, joined the Meth- 
odist society, became a class-leader and a local 
preacher, and from which I was called to be a trav- 
eling preacher.” But he was not permitted to spend 
his last days in his own green isle, nor to be buried 
among his ancestors; nor was he permitted to die 
at his own home, which he had prepared for age. 
On a visit to a neighboring village to preach he fell 
suddenly ill. As he felt the rapid approach of 
disease and dissolution, he could only exclaim to 
his attendants, ‘‘Take me home; take me home 
immediately! I must be taken home!” Home he 
went, but not to his earthly home. To his home 
in the heavens he went; and that before his family, 
on being sent for, had scarcely time to arrive. 





Women have a much nicer sense of the beautiful 
than men. They are by far the safer umpires in the 
matters of propriety and grace. A girl will be 
writing and talking about the beauties of birds and 
flowers, while her brother is robbing the nests and 
destroying the flowers. 
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THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT. 


BY MISS LUCY HAUGHTON, 

“A new commandment give I unto you, that ye 
love one another.” This injunction, given by our 
blessed Lord to his immediate followers, and through 
them to the whole Christian world, and which, if 
not paramount, is, at least, equal to any other con- 
tained in holy writ, is, perhaps, of all others the 
least observed. And why is this? Why is it that 
this commandment, which is the embodiment of all 
that is pure and holy in our religion, of all that is 
beautiful on earth or desirable in heaven, is so 
often, so wantonly violated? Why is it that we do 
not love one another? Why is it that gentle words 
and loving smiles are not ever on our lips? Why 
is that frowns ever darken our brow, or that hatred 
is revealed in the searching glance? Why is it 
that, instead of words of sympathy and encourage- 
ment, bitter sarcasm and envenomed slander aim 
their shafts at those whose hearts are bowed with 
sorrow and stricken with grief? Is it not that, 
although professing the name, we are not Chris- 
tians? Itisevenso. And is this as it should be? 
Is it right that we should thus make a mockery of 
our religion? Is it right that we should thus 
insult our God? What though under different 
names we come before his throne—what though 
under different forms we sanctify his holy name, 
still do we not worship one and the same God, 
that looketh not at the outward form, but at the 
heart? Then, why let the blighting influences of 
bigotry and sectarianism rankle in our hearts? why 
ridicule that which is sacred in the eyes of another? 
No matter how strong thy attachment for thy pe- 
culiar faith and creed, have toleration for those 
around thee. They are thy brethren and sisters— 
love them. What though thy neighbor deny the 
existence of that Being, whose name thou wouldst 
deem it a sacrilege to take lightly on thy lips, he is 
thy brother—love him still. Throw around him the 
influence of love; he is an erring brother; and O, 

** Speak gently to the erring, 
Thon yet may’st lead them back, 
With holy words and tones of love, 
From misery’s thorny track!” 
What though thy brother hath turned aside from 
the path of rectitude—what though he hath sinned 
in the sight of both God and man—what though 
the world may point at thee the finger of scorn, yet 
remember that there is joy in heaven over one sin- 
ner that repenteth; and therefore love him still; he 
is an erring brother; and O, 
*‘ Speak gently to the erring! 
Forget not thon hast often sinned, 
And sinful yet must be: 


Deal gently with the erring one, 
As God hath dealt with thee.” 


Are there not those around thee from whom re- 
lentless death hath torn their cherished idols; 
around whose pathway all life’s sorrows seem to 





throng; who, in their agony, have almost doubted 
the kindness of our heavenly Father? O, then, 
stand not aloof; here is a field for thy love; wipe 
away the starting tear, whisper hope in God above, 
steal into their darker musings, with smiles and 
loving words, O, charm away their grief, and thou 
wilt be well rewarded: thy love will be repaid with 
interest, thy smiles with smiles again; and should 
sorrow ever cloud thy way, then will these come 
round to strengthen thee, and point thy weary 
heart and dimming eye to a home and rest above. 
Love the stranger. He is far from kindred, friends, 
and home; and O, who can tell the darkness of 
that thought! Greet him kindly; let him not feel 
that he is alone; 
** For, O, who may tell the sorrow 
That lieth in that one dark word, alone! 
The endless yearnings for the coming morrow, 
And yet of hope that morrow breathes no tone!” 
Love the young, for, O, none can tell how like a 
blight upon the summer flower falls unkindness on 
the young! Love them, and they will love thee in 
turn; and, above all the taintless things of earth, 
give me the beaming smile and thrilling kiss of a 
laughing, happy child. Love the aged; for though 
the eye be dim, and the frame be old, the heart is 
never cold; kindly minister to their wants, gently 
support their tottering steps; and, when the grave 
opens to receive them, their blessings will descend 
upon thy head, and their wisdom, like a mantle, 
upon thy heart. Love thy companions; answer 
back each beaming smile and thrilling tone; ever 
greet them with gentle words; 
‘For Love doth whisper low 
The vows that true hearts bind, 
And gently Friendship’s accents flow— 
Affection’s voice is kind.” 

Love all the world; for one Lord made us all, and 
to all his children equally his love doth flow; and 
much it behooveth us to be like him, who, in his 
infinite love and mercy, hath trod the wine-press 
alone, and freely poured out of his redeeming blood, 
as a ransom for our manifold sins. And, lastly, 
love thy God; for, though a God of justice, he is 
pre-eminently a God of love; and love to him, and 
obedience to his holy will, are the only passports to 
those shining courts of eternal rest, where ineffable 
love and unending joy forever dwell, and where all 
love, all light, all bliss are but the reflections of 
Jehovah’s smile. 


* 





CONVERSATION. 

Tuerr must be, in the first place, knowledge— 
there must be materials; in the second place, there 
must be a command of words; in the third place, 
there must be imagination to place things in such 
views as they are not commonly seen in; and, in the 
fourth place, there must be a presence of mind, and 
a resolution that is not to be overcome by failures: 
this last is an essential requisite; for want of it 
many people do not excel in conversation. 
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A LESSON FOR MOTHERS. 
BY SUSAN W. JEWETT. 

“Wuy don’t you whip that child?” said I toa 
friend of mine, after having been for some time an 
impatient spectator of a scene between herself and 
a little girl, in an exceedingly irritable condition. 
‘“‘If she was my child!”— 

“Well, what would you do?” asked my friend, 
with that peculiar smile that matrons so often 
assume in discussing certain matters of discipline 
with old maids. 

“Why, this is what I would do—give the child a 
sound whipping. I have no idea of the coaxing 
system. Children must be made to mind on the 
instant they are spoken to.” 

“JT agree with you,” replied my friend. “ Chil- 
dren must be taught obedience; but we can not 
compel a child, who is irritable and out of humor, 
to be sweet-tempered and agreeable on the instant 
we desire it. We should certainly grant them the 
same indulgence we ask for ourselves. I often per- 
ceive that a little indulgence, a little ‘nursing of 
the sick soul,’ is the most safe and effectual remedy 
for these occasional bursts of temper.” 

“T doubt, indeed,” continued my friend, after she 
had succeeded in pacifying the child, by sending 
her into the garden to gather a bouquet of fresh 
flowers, ‘“‘if any one can strike a child in cold 
blood. Give passion time to cool, and reason 
suggests some more appropriate punishment. We 
are all of us victims occasionally to moods which 
may make us disagreeable to our friends. The con- 
sciousness of this defect in our own physical and 
mental organization ought to make us charitable 
to others; particularly to little children, the crea- 
tures of impulse, dependent upon us for sympathy 
and direction. I have often felt heart-sick, as I 
have walked along our city streets, to observe the 
harshness and cruelty with which little children 
are treated by those who have charge over them. 
We see the effects reproduced in their treatment of 
each other. 

“It was only a day or two since, that, passing 
along V-street, I saw a young woman come out of 
a shop, apparently on an errand. Heer little boy, a 
child of three years old, set out to follow her, and 
she drove him back harshly. He persisted, and she 
gave him a blow on the side of his face, bidding 
him go back. The grief—for it was grief, I knew 
by his agonized expression of countenance—of see- 
ing her go away outweighed his sense of physical 
suffering, and he still followed after her. She came 
back again. I saw her face. It was literally con- 
vulsed with passion. She struck him blow after 
blow, and shook him!—my head reels now, even 
while I recall the violence of her movements—and, 
thrusting him into the house, shut the door. Not 
one word of explanation, not an attempt to soothe 
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him on her part; while he probably thought she 
was gone from him forever. My little child, who 
was with me, clung tremblingly to my side. After 
we had passed, said she, in great excitement, ‘I 
wish I could kill that woman.’ Such aspirit harsh- 
ness and injustice induce in a child. 

“I know and feel the weight of all the excuses 
these poor, hard-working, and oppressed mothers 
can urge, who, wearied and overtasked from day to 
day, have no time for the cultivation of the gentle 
affections. This only makes the subject more pain- 
ful to contemplate. But this apology will not serve 
for me, who have ample time to devote to my chil- 
dren. Now, if you are not out of patience, and 
can bear with my egotism, I will tell you a circum- 
stance of my past life, which has been a lesson to 
me; and, although it has remained hitherto among 
the records of memory, sealed in silence within my 
own breast, I feel that by revealing it I may be of 
service to others; perhaps even to you, in remodel- 
ing your theories of education. 

“T once had a beautiful, blue-eyed boy—my first- 
born. God knows how I loved him! He was a 
being full of soul, full of poetry. His nature was 
so sensitive that a look of grief or displeasure from 
those he loved was all that was required to bring him 
to his knees; yet, when he was opposed with violence 
or impatience, it roused within him a spirit of rebel- 
lion that nothing could subdue. Let me tell you 
an anecdote to illustrate his extreme sensibility. 
When he was about a year and a half old, we were 
living as boarders, where there were several young 
ladies, with all of whom Willie was a great pet. 
Wherever he went he was received with open arms. 
He lived in the sunshine of smiles. One day, as 
we were seated in the parlor, we heard his clear, 
joyous voice approaching, and suddenly determined 
that, instead of greeting him with caresses and en- 
dearments, as usual, we would all look grave, and 
take no manner of notice of him when he entered. 
He opened the door, and appeared before us, beaming 
with joy; his hands full of flowers, and a garland of 
roses twined amid his golden hair. He looked first 
at one, and then at another, and, as he looked, 
each one turned from him with a solemn counte- 
nance. The smile faded from his lip, the joyous 
expression fled from his eye, as the sunshine van- 
ishes from a pleasant landscape when the cloud- 
shadows sweep over it, and, flinging down his 
flowers, he burst into a perfect paroxysm of tears. 
We all rushed to him, and pitied and caressed him; 
but we could not bring back the joyousness again. 
He allowed himself to be soothed, but it was evi- 
dent his mind dwelt with troubled earnestness on 
the dark mystery of that awful presence which had 
oppressed him. It was a foolish sport. It pains 
me now to think, that, for a mere thoughtless whim 
of our own, we had given an innocent, trusting 
child the pang of feeling himself a moment without 
sympathy: thus prematurely awakening the sorrow 
that is the bitterest drop in the cup of human expe- 
rience—distrust of others. 
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“But this is a digression. Follow me, if you 
will, through another passage of my history. We 
had started upon a journey. The night was stormy 
and dark in which we embarked on board a steam- 
boat bound for We were obliged to go at 
once to our berths in consequence of the storm. 
The nurse I had with me was incapable, from sick- 
ness, of rendering me any assistance, and the care 
of an infant and my little Willie devolved upon 
me. After Willie was deposited in his berth, I was 
compelled, the boat being crowded, to lie on the 
floor with my little girl. 

“The creaking and groaning of the timbers, the 
roaring of the storm without, the pitching and reel- 
ing of the boat, had no terrors to my innocent boy. 
He was unconscious of danger, and lay, for a time, 
talking gayly of the scene which had the excite- 
ment of novelty to him, and of the joy of meeting 
his papa, to whose distant home we were bound, 
till the chambermaid called to him, in a harsh 
voice, to be still. This was something of a damper 
for a few moments; but his heart was too full for 
silence, and again his clear, bird-like voice arose 
amid the wildness of the storm, like the music of a 
bird above the roar of a cataract. Alas! in my 
fear for our safety, I had no heart to respond. 

“ But, by and by, he became sick, and his mirth 
died away by degrees, till at length he began to cry 
bitterly for me to come and lie beside him. I 
thought at the moment it was impossible to do 
so; therefore, I refused, telling him to lie still, and 
be a good boy. He begged importunately. I had 
begun by thinking it impossible to gratify him; 
consequently, I felt it my duty to exact obedience. 
His cries disturbed our fellow-passengers; and again 
the chambermaid, in an angry voice, endeavored 
to silence him. In my nervously excited state I 
persuaded myself it was absolutely necessary that 
he should be compelled to obey me. In proportion 
to my own, I saw his excitement increase. He 
would not be still, and I punished him. I thought 
at the moment it was the only thing to do; but it 
had no effect. I repeated the punishment, each 
time becoming more and more under the influence 
of passion—not temper: I was not angry with him, 
but desperately determined not-+to yield, and to 
conquer at all hazards. He would not cease to ery 
for me. He stretched his arms toward me; but, ex- 
hausted with my efforts, I left him, and laid down 
beside my baby. All my maternal tenderness seemed 
for the time to have abandoned me. The roar of 
the storm without was nothing compared with the 
tempest in my own breast. Suddenly, a still small 
voice sounded above the storm, ‘Forbear! What 
are you doing?’ The tumult of passion ebbed and 
died away, and the yearnings of a mother’s nature 
awoke within the depths of my soul. Reason as- 
serted her sway. I wondered that I had thought it 
necessary, even at first, to use harshness, without 
having tried gentleness and persuasion. I saw no 
reason why, now that I was convicted of injustice, 
that I should persist in it. I obeyed my impulse. 
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I stole gently to his side; he put his tiny hands on 
my face, and nestled close to me. His bosom 
heaved with sobs; but I was near him, and he was 
now happy. Pillowed on my bosom, he had no sor- 
row, no bitter remembrance. Aftera few moments, I 
said to him, ‘ Willie, shall I leave sister alone on 
the floor? She is crying for mamma.’ He un- 
clasped his arms, and bade me go to her, pressing 
on my lips his sweet, good night kiss. In a few 
moments he was asleep. Not so gently did peace 
descend into my spirit. What I had just done 
might have been done at first, and then all his 
grief, all my remorse, might have been spared. I 
saw that my harshness and violence had been un- 
necessary. A momentary indulgence, an appeal to 
his affections, would have been all that was wanting. 

“This little incident may seem of slight moment 
to you. To me it is of mighty import. Had God 
spared to me my lovely boy, the memory of that 
hour might have passed over, as many other mem- 
ories do, without leaving any lasting impression; 
but, in a few weeks from that time, he was taken 
from me. I had no time to repair the mistakes of 
that night in our intercourse with each other. 
Sweet child! When irritability, unjust require- 
ments, and unnecessary severity blind my reason, 
his image forever rises before me, his heart-breaking 
sorrow and fear, his beautiful forgiveness, his con- 
fiding love, and the angry impulse within me is 
checked and subdued. 

“My friend, who would not so act and live, in 
their intercourse with others, as to spare them- 
selves the bitterness of unavailing regret? If my 
children live, I wish the recollection of their child- 
hood to be sweet and holy; if they die, I wish for 
this solace, at least, in my loss, that by unkindness, 
injustice, or severity, I have not darkened the sun- 
shine of their brief life on earth. Were I now to 
stand face to face with my angel-boy in the pres- 
ence of one common Father, there would still hang 
a shadow over my soul, till I had confessed the 
fault, although I heard his blessed lips say, ‘ Mother, 
it was forgiven.’ ” 

I tried to make excuses for my friend, such as we 
are all ready to make for ourselves, on the score of 
poor, weak human nature; but I have never ventured 
to dictate again, or to question her judgment, with 
regard to the management of children. On the 
contrary, I went home determined to let whipping 
be the last resort, instead of the first act to compel 
obedience; and am willing to confess, that old maids 
may learn something from mothers, after all, about 
the best method of education. 





Tue face has its universal form, the leaf its 
universal green, the heart its ever-present attend- 
ant—memory. Go into the path of wrong, and 
memory is there to chide with pictures of innocence 
in life’s early days. Tread in the way of virtue, 
and memory goes with thee, not to chide, but to 
comfort and befriend. 
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MUSINGS BY MOONLIGHT. 


BY FLORA. 

Nieur is casting her dim shadows around me. 
The full-orbed moon is walking in her brightness. 
The deep-blue sky, glittering with stars, is bending 
sweetly down, overshadowing the earth in meek- 
ness and love. Thus our heavenly Father’s care 
embraces all the works of his hand. Turn our 
eyes wherever we will, to the past, the present, or 
the future, every page is shining with blessings. 
Who can look out on such a night as this and not 
be reminded of the love of Him who made all 
things, and pronounced them good, or feel emotions 
of gratitude swelling within his inmost soul for the 
gift of the beautiful; the mysterious presence of 
him who is life, and whose “‘ single smile has filled 
to overflowing all those lamps of heaven;” who 
has breathed upon this fair world, and endowed 
every object with mysterious life! And yet there 
are those who can look upon all this without a 
thought, save of gain, or one desire raised above 
the supply of the wants of their animal nature or 
the gratification of its selfish propensities. Strange, 
very strange, that itshould beso! ‘ We are spirits 
clad in vails;’ yet dim visions of what will be 
hereafter haunt us even here. And why shall we 
not gaze on their beauty, and listen to their mel- 
ody? Why should the body be our only care when 
so soon it must be food for worms? And why 
should the insatiate longings of the spirit be crushed 
when so soon it will cast off “this muddy vesture 
of decay,” and rise to the contemplation of the 
Invisible? Earth is beautiful; but its most glorious 
beauty is but the dim shadow of Him who is the 
perfection of beauty. This world is full of types 
and shadows, all teaching rich lessons of love, if 
we will but heed them. There is no object in 
nature, however humble and trifling it may appear 
to a careless observer, that is not fraught with in- 
terest to a reflecting mind. There seems to be a 
principle in the human soul, unless crushed by the 
chilling influence of avarice, allied to every thing 
beautiful in the works of God, which finds its 
purest pleasure in contemplating the works of his 
hand, and which reaches forth, with insatiate long- 
ings, from this world of types and shadows to that 
heavenly land where all is glorious and bright with 
the refulgent smile of God. There all these long- 
ings will be forever satisfied. There the soul will 
find the full fruition of all its hopes. 

How much of real loveliness does night disclose 
to the eye of those who love its charms: The sky, 
spread out in all its splendor above us, bespangled 
with stars, encircled with its milky girdle, and 
illuminated with its ever-varying, ever-beautiful 
moon, seems designed, not only to draw our eyes, 
but our hearts above, and to lead us to contemplate 
the glories of the invisible world which the night 
of death shall disclose to the eyes of our disin- 
thralled spirits. Night has a strange, mysterious 
Vou. X1—27 





influence on my soul, and ever brings its own 
reflections. It is the fitting time for meditation, 
eloquent in its very silence. I have often thought 
the Psalmist fully understood and felt the sublimity 
of its sacred, silent teachings, when he wrote his 
inimitable Psalm containing this gem of real poetry: 
“Day unto day uttereth speech; night unto night 
sheweth knowledge.” Those words must have 
been written in the solemn stillness of night, when 
all nature was bowing in meek reverence before its 
Creator. Day does not fill the heart with such 
mysterious emotions of refined pleasure as throng. 
the soul at night. It comes not with such a soft, 
soothing influence, lulling all our passions to rest, 
casting its wave of oblivion over the cares and sor- 
rows of life, and lifting the curtain that hides the 
worlds of light from our view. Day has its pleas- 
ures; but they are more sordid, selfish, and finite; 
but night reveals the boundless space, crowded 
with objects of real, deep, and soul-absorbing inter- 
est, and silently points to the eternal Father as the 
Author of all. 





°° 


THE BREAK OF MORNING. 
Morv in loveliness is breaking, 

And, as from a sleep awaking, 
Joyfully his race to run, 

Rises up the glorious sun. 

Night’s dark shadows fast are flying; 
All the watching stars are dying; 
And the clouds have caught a stain, 
Bloody as a battle plain. 

Merrily the birds are singing; 

Loud the hunter’s horn is ringing; 
And, through all the solemn wood, 
Song is swelling like a flood. 

Bright the dewy leaves are glancing, 
Where the moonbeams late were dancing, 
And in mist the dew-drops fly 
Upward to their native sky. 

Now the light, in golden showers, 
Floods the glowing land of flowers, 
And each painted leaf is bright 
With the flashing tears of night. 
Where a mountain streamlet dashes 
There a mimic rainbow flashes, 
While its voice swells like a hymn 
Sung by distant seraphim. 

Mountain peaks, above us watching, 
Day’s first, brightest beams are catching; 
And, like heralds of the sun, 

Tell the valleys day’s begun. 

Soon the darkened vale rejoices; 

All its dwellers lift their voices, 
Giving, in a cheerful lay, 

Thanks for the returning day. 
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BY REV, EDWARD HITCHCOCK, LI. D. 


THIS WORLD, 


SOME persons may doubt whether it can have been 
one of the objects of Divine benevolené® and wisdom, 
in arranging the surface of this world, so to construct 
and adorn it as to gratify a taste for fine scenery. But I 
can not doubt it. I see not else why nature every- 
where is fitted up in a lavish manner with all the ele- 
ments of the sublime and beautiful, nor why there are 
powers in the human soul so intensely gratified in con- 
tact with those elements, unless they were expressly 
adapted for one another by the Creator. Surely natural 
scenery does afford to the unsophisticated soul one of 
the richest and purest sources of enjoyment to be found 
on earth. If this be doubted by any one, it must be 
because he has never been placed in circumstances to 
call into exercise his natural love of the beautiful and 
the sublime in creation. 
at least in imagination, to break away from the slavish 
routine of business or pleasure, and in the hight of 
balmy summer to accompany me to a few spots, where 
his soul will swell with new and strong emotions, if his 
natural sensibilities to the grand and beautiful have not 


Let me persuade such a one, 


become thoroughly dead within him. 

Let us turn our steps to that huge pile of mountains 
called the White Hills of New Hampshire. We will 
approach them through the valley of the Saco river, 
and at the distance of thirty miles they will be seen 
looming up in the horizon, with the clouds reposing 
beneath their naked heads. As the observer apprvaches 
them, the sides of the valley will gradually close in 
upon him, and rise higher and higher, till he will find 
their naked granitic summits almost jutting over his 
path, to the hight of several thousand feet, seeming to 
Now and then 
will he see the cataract leaping hundreds of feet down 


form the very battlements of heaven. 


their sides, and the naked path of some recent land-slip, 
which carried death and desolation in its track. From 
this deep and wild chasm he will at length emerge, and 
climb the vast ridge, till he has seen the forest-trees 
dwindle, and at length disappear; and standing upon 
the naked summit, immensity seems stretched out before 
him. But he has not yet reached the highest point; 
and far in the distance, and far above him, Mount 
Washington seems to repose in awful majesty against 
Turning his course thither, he follows the 
narrow and naked ridge over one peak after another, 
first rising upon Mount Pleasant, then Mount Franklin, 
aud then Mount Monroe, each lifting him higher, and 


the heavens. 


making the sea of mountains around him more wide 
anc billowy, and the yawning gulfs on either side more 
profound and awful, so that every moment his interest 
deepens, and reaches not its climax tiil he stands upon 
Mount Washington, when the vast panorama is com- 
pleted, and the world seems spread out at his feet. Yet 
it does not seem to be a peopled world, for no mighty 
city lies beneath him. Indeed, were it there, he would 
pass it almost unnoticed. For why should he regard so 
sinall an object as a city, when the world is before him? 
a world of mountains, bearing the impress of God's own 
hand, standing in solitary grandeur, just as he piled 
them up in primeval ages, and stretching away on every 


side as far as the eye can reach. On that pinnacle of 





the northern regions no sound of man or beast breaks 
in upon the awful stillness which reigns there, and 
which seems to bring the soul into near communion 
with the Deity. 
nature; and the soul feels a delightful awe, which can 
never be forgotten. Gladly would it linger there for 
hours, and converse with the mighty and the holy 
thoughts which come crowding into it; and it is only 
when the man looks at the rapidly declining sun that he 
is roused from his reverie and commences his descend- 


It is, indeed, the impressive Sabbath of 


ing march. 

Let such a man next accompany me to Niagara. We 
will pass by all minor cataracts, aud place ourselves at 
once on the margin of oue that knows no rival. Let 
not the man take a hasty glance, and in disappointment 
conclude that he shall find no interest and no sublimity 
there. Let him go to the edge of the precipice, and 
watch the deep waters as they roll over, and, changing 
their sea-green brightness for a fleecy white, pour down 
upon the rocks beneath, and dash back agaia in spray 
high in the air. Let him go to the fuot of the sheet, and 
look upward till the cataract swells into its proper size. 
Let him, on the Canada shore, take iu the whole breadth 
of the cataract at once; and, as he stands musing, let 
him listen to the deep thunderings of the falling sheet. 
Let him go to Table Rock, and creep forward to its 
jutting edge, and gaze steadily into the foaming and 
eddying waters so far beneath him, till his nerves 
thrill and vibrate, and he iuvoluntarily shrinks back, 
exclaiming, 

** How dreadful 
And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low! 
Pil look no more, 
Lest my brain turn.” 


Next let him stand upon that rock till the sun ap- 
proaches so near the western horizon that a glorious 
bow, forming an almost entire circle on the cataract and 
the spray, shall clothe the scene with unearthly beauty, 
and, in connection with the emerald green of the waters, 
give it a brilliancy fully equal to its sublimity. And 
finally, if he would add the emotions of moral to natural 
sublimity, let him follow to Ontario, the deep gulf 
through which all these waters flow, and, gathering 
up the evidence, which he will find too strong to resist, 





that they themselves have worn that gulf backward 
seven miles, let him try the rules of geological arithmetic 
to see if he can reach the period of its commencement. 
Surely, when he reviews the emotions of that day, he 
will never again doubt that the magnificent scenery of 
our world is the result of benevolent design on the part 
of the Creator. 

If, now, we cross the Atlantic, we shall easily find 
scenes of natural beauty and sublimity, that have long 
elicited the wonder and delight of thousands of genuine 
taste. Shall we turn our steps first to the valleys and 
mountains of Wales? 
they lack one important feature, in being so destitute of 
But then their wild aspect, their ragged and 


To an American eye, indeed, 


trees. 
rocky outlines, present a picture of the sublimity of des- 
olation rarely equaled. And as you ascend the moun- 
tains—Snowdon, for instance, the highest of them all— 
you find their summits, not rounded, as our American 
mountains, by former drift agency, nor forming continu- 
ous ridges, but shooting up in ragged peaks and edges, 
as if they formed the teeth of mother earth: although, 
in fact, it was the tooth of time that has gnawed them 


into their present forms. As you approach the summit, 
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you feel animated in anticipation of the splendid prospect 
about to open upon you. But the clouds begin to gather, 
and soon envelop the mountain-top; and though you 
reach the pinnacle, the dense mist limits your vision to 
a circle of a few rods in diameter. But erelong the 
vapor begins to break away, and the lofty cliffs and 
deep caverns around you are revealed. Now and then, 
the lake, so often found in the recesses of these moun- 
tains, is half seen through the opening cloud, and, mag- 
nified by the obscurity, it seems more distant and grand 
than if distinctly visible. Gradually the clouds open in 
various directions, disclosing gulf after gulf, lake after 
lake, mountain after mountain, and, finally, the Irish 
Channel, dotted with sails; and the whole scene lies 
spread out before you in glories that can not be de- 
scribed. You are standing upon the pinnacle of Eng- 
land, and you feel as if almost the whole of it lay within 
the circle of vision. After enjoying so splendid a scene, 
you are thankful that the cloud hid it at first from your 
sight, and so much enhanced your pleasure by opening 
vista after vista, till the whole became one magnificent 
circle of picturesque beauty and sublimity. 

But it is in Switzerland, and there only, that we meet 
with the climax of scenographical wonders. No where 
else can we find such lakes in the midst of such moun- 
tains; such pleasant valleys bordered by such stupen- 
dous hills; such gorges, and precipices, and passes, and 
especially such glaciers; such avalanches, such snow- 
capped mountains, while vegetation at their base, and 
far up their sides, is fresh and luxuriant. 

Embark, for instance, at Zurich, and, crossing its 
beautiful lake, direct your course toward Mount Righi. 
As the heavy diligence lifts you above the lake, you 
begin to catch glimpses of the grandeur of the Swiss 
mountains to the south, piercing the clouds far off. 
Passing the romantic Zug, you come to the valley between 
the Rossberg and the Righi, and the denuded face of the 
former tells you whence came the mass of ruins over 
which you clamber, and which buried the villages of 
Goldau, Bussingen, and Rothen several hundred feet deep 
with blocks of stone and soil. Long and steep is your 
ascent of Righi, nearly six thousand feet above the sea. 
But the views you obtain by the way become wider and 
grander at every step. Reaching the summit near sun- 
set, you may be gratified by a panoramic view of a large 
part of Switzerland, embracing its wildest and grandest 
scenery. Yet, if the clouds prevent, you wait for the 
morning, in the hope of being more fortunate. With 
the earliest dawn you awake, and proceed to the sum- 
mit of the mountain, where hundreds, perhaps, from all 
civilized lands, are congregated, to witness the rising of 
the sun. Buta dense cloud envelops the mountain, and 
hope almost dies within you. Wait, however, a few 
moments, and the rising sun will depress the clouds be- 
low the mountain’s summit, and a scene of glory shall 
open upon you, which can never be erased from your 
memory. Look now, for the sun's first rays have shed a 
flood of glory over the clouds which now fill the valleys 
beneath your feet. A fleecy white predominates; but 
the colors of the prism tinge the edges of the cloud, 
and no part of the solid earth rises above them, save the 
pinnacle on which you stand, and to the south the 
higher peaks of the Bernese Alps—the Jungfrau, the 
Eiger, the Shreckhorn, and the Wetterhorn—covered 
with snow and glaciers, and seeming too pure to belong 
to earth. Indeed, the whole scene seemed to me to be 
unearthly; the fittest emblem that my eyes ever rested 





upon of celestial scenes; and one can not repress the 
desire, when looking upon it, to be borne away on 


wings over the glorious scene, and to repose fora t 





upon the gorgeous bed, forgetful of the lower wo 
Yet when, at length, the clouds begin to break away, 
and disclose the deep valleys and blue lakes—places 
made immortal by the deeds of such patriots and reform- 
ers as Tell and Zuinglius—we feel again the attractions 
of earth; and as we descend to Lake Lucerne, we have 
before us such scenery as scarcely any other world can 
furnish. And these scenes continue, in ever-changing 
aspecis, wherever we wander along this enchanting 
lake; and though the exhausted brain fails at length, 
the objects of interest do not. 

Thus far I have described, almost without exception, 
only what I have seen. But let us now venture into 
regions where we have only the description of others 
to guide us. Let us enter the region of ancient Ar- 
menia, a country composed of wide plains, bounded 
and intersected by precipitous mountains. As we jour- 
neyed south-easterly over one of these plains, a remark- 
able conical summit would arrest our attention, at the 
distance of sixty miles. Day after day, as we approached, 
it would creep up higher and higher above the horizon, 
developing its commanding features, and riveting more 
intensely the attention upon it. As we came near its 
base, we should see that its top rose far into the region 
of eternal ice, whose glassy surface would reflect the 
light like a mirror, and whose lower edge had shot 
forth enormous glaciers as far as the heat would allow 
them to descend. In the plain below, we should be 
sweltering in a tropical heat; but the same sun that 
meited us would make no impression upon the wintery 
crown of the mountain. We could not keep our eyes 
or thoughts turned away from an object so sublime. 
And it would deepen the impression to learn that this 
gigantic cone, shooting up three and a half miles, was once 
a volcano; and still more would it deepen our interest to 
learn that this is the mountain which universal tradition 
in that region regards as the Mount Ararat, the resting- 
place of the ark. It would strike us forcibly to realize 
that what seeins to us now to be a pillar of heaven, was 
the patriarch’s stepping-stone from the antediluvian into 
the postdiluvian world. 

One more example may suffice. Go with me to the 
Sandwich Islands, and we shal] get an impressive 
glimpse of the principal agency by which the earth's 
crust has been ridged, furrowed, and dislocated. As 
we land upon Hawaii, we perceive it to be composed 
mainly of lava of no very ancient date. We ascend a 
lofty plateau, and many a league in advance of us we 
see a column of smoke rising from a vast plain. Direct- 
ing our course thither, while yet some miles from it, we 
descend a steep slope to a broad terrace, and then an- 
other slope to a second terrace. These slopes and ter- 
races extend circularly around the pillar of smcke like 
the seats of a vast amphitheater. 

Coming near to this column, our steps are arrested on 
the margin of a vast gulf, fifteen hundred feet deep, and 
from eight to ten miles in circumference, whose bottom 
is the seat of the most remarkable volcano on the globe— 
I mean Kilauea. Wait here till night closes around us, 
and we shall witness a scene of awful sublimity. Over 
the immense area of that gulf will the volcanic agency 
beneath be exerted. Ever and anon, and mingling in 
strange discord, will hissings and groanings, mutterings 


and thunderings, be heard rolling from side to sicc, and 
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making the earth tremble around. Then from one and 
another volcanic cone—perhaps from fifty—will the 
glowing lava burst forth; red-hot stones will be driven 
furiously upward; vapor, and smoke, and flames will be 
poured out, and the dark and jagged sides of that vast 
furnace will glow with unearthly splendor; and here 
and there will lakes of liquid lava appear, one or two 
miles in extent, heaving up their billows, and dashing 
their fiery spray high into the air. O, there is not on earth 
a livelier emblem of the world of despair; and yet we 
know that it is not the lake which burneth with fire and 
brimstone, nor the abode of lost spirits. We know it to 
be only one of the safety-valves of our globe, and an ex- 
hibition of that mighty agency within the globe which has 
heaved and dislocated its crust; and, therefore, as we 
gaze upon the scene, and forget our fatigue and sleep, 
we experience only the emotions of awful sublimity, 
which can hardly fail to rise into adoration of that 
infinite Being who can say, even to this agency, ‘* Thus 
far shalt thou go, and no farther.” 

These are samples only of those delightful emotions 


which he experiences, who possesses a taste for natural 


scenery. And kindred emotions will be awakened 
within him, wherever he wanders among the works 


of God. They form some of the purest and most satis- 
fying pleasures which this world affords. They consti- 
tute pleasant oases along the dreary journey of life; 
and so deeply does memory engrave them on her tablet, 
that no change of time or circumstances can hide them 
from our view. Now, it is obvious that if the Author of 
nature and of the human soul had been malevolent, 
instead of making every thing which man meets in cre- 
ation ‘*‘ beauty to his eye, and music to his ear,’’ he 
would have made all offensive and painful. Instead 
of the delightful emotions of beauty and sublimity which 
now rise within us as we open our eyes upon nature, 
feelings of aversion and fear would haunt us. Every 
sound would have been discordant, and every sight ter- 
rific. He could not have been even indifferent to ou~ 
happiness, when he commissioned those desolating agen- 
cies of nature, fire and water, to ridge up and furrow 
out the earth’s surface as the groundwork of the future 
landscape. For he has taken care that the result should 
be a scene productive of pleasure only to the soul that 
is in a healthy state. Benevolence only, Infinite benev- 
olence, could have done this. 
GREAT MEN'S WIVES, 
BY ELIZA COOKE, 

LUTHER married Catherine de Bora, an escaped nun— 
a remarkably handsome woman. In his letters to his 
triends, he spoke of her as‘* My rib Kitty, my loved 
Kitty, my empress Kitty.” A year after his marriage, 
when struggling with poverty, he said, in one of these 
letters, “Catherine, my dear rib, salutes you. 
quite well, thank God; gentle, obedient, and kind in all 
things; quite beyond my hopes. I would not exchange 
my poverty with her, for all the riches of Croesus with- 


out her.” A dozen years after, he said, ‘* Catherine, 





She is | 


Rome was as big as Wittenberg? and soon. To escape 
these little inquiries, Luther saw no other way than to 
lock himself up in his study, with a quantity of bread and 
cheese, and there hold to his work. But Catherine still 
pursued him. One day, when he was thus locked up, 
laboring at his translation of the Twenty-second Psalm, 
the door was assailed by the wife. No answer was 
given. More knocking followed, accompanied by Cath- 
erine’s voice, shouting, “If you don’t open the door, I 
will go fetch the locksmith.” The Doctor entreated his 
wife not to interrupt his labors. ‘*Open, open!” re- 
peated Catherine. The Doctor obeyed. “I was afraid,” 
said she, on entering, ‘that something had vexed you, 
locked up in this room alone.” To which Luther re- 
plied, ‘‘ The only thing that vexes me now is yourself.” 
But Luther, doubtless, entertained a steady, though 
sober, affection for his wife: and in his will, in which 
he left her sole executrix, bequeathing to her all his 
property, he speaks of her as “always a gentle, pious, 
and faithful wife to me, and that has loved me tenderly.” 
‘** Whatever,” he adds, ‘may happen to her after my 
death, I have, I say, full confidence that she will ever 
conduct herself as a good mother toward her children, 
and will conscientiously share with them whatever she 
possesses.”’ 

The other German reformer, Calvin, proceeded in his 
search for a wife in a matter-of-fact way. He wrote to 
his friends, describing to them what sort of an article he 
wanted, and they looked up a proper person for him. 
Writing to Farel, one of his correspondents, on this 
subject, he said, “‘I beseech you ever to bear in mind 
what I seek for in a wife. I am not 
kind of lovers, who dote even upon faults, when once 
they are taken by beauty of person. The only beauty 
that entices me is, that she be chaste, obedient, humble, 
economical, patient; and that there be hopes that she 
will be solicitous about my health. If, therefore, you 
think it expedient that I should marry, bestir yourself, 
est somebody else anticipate you. But, if you think 
A rich, 
young German lady of noble birth was proposed; but 
Calvin objected, on the ground of the high birth. An- 
other was proposed to him, but another failure resulted. 
At last a widow, with a considerable family of children, 
Odelette de Bures, the relict of a Strasburg Anabaptist, 
whom he had converted, was discovered, suited to his 
notions, and he married her. Nothing is said about their 
wedded life, and, therefore, we presume it went on in 
the quiet, jog-trot way. © At her death he did not shed a 
tear; and he spoke of the event only as an ordiaary 
spectator would have done. 

Dr. Richard Hooker, the distinguished divine, was 
very unfortunate in his wife. He was betrayed into mar- 
rying her by his extraordinary simplicity and ignorance 
of the world. The circumstances connected with the 
marriage were these: Having been appointed to preach 
at St. Paul’s Cross, he went up to London from Oxford, 


one of your mad 


otherwise, let us drop the subject altogether.” 


, and proceeded to the house set apart for the reception 


| 
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thou hast a pious man who loves thee; thou arta very | 
- ! 


rrr 
empress. 


Catherine was fond of small 
talk, and, when Luther was busily engaged in solving 
the difficulties of the Bible, she would interrupt him with 


tion with his married life. 


Yet Luther had his little troubles in connec- | 


such questions as—whether the King of France was | 


richer than his cousin the Emperor of Germany? if the 
Italian women were more beautiful than the German? if 


of the preachers. He was very wet and weary on his 
arrival, and experienced much kindness from the house- 
keeper. She persuaded him that he was a man of very 
tender constitution, and urged that he ought, above all 
things, to have a wife, to nurse and take care of him. 
She professed to be able to furnish him with such, if he 
thought fit to marry. Hooker authorized her to select a 
wife for him, and the artful woman presented her own 
daughter—“ a silly, clownish woman, and withal a mere 
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Xantippe.”” Hooker, who had promised to marry whom- 
soever she should select, thought himself bound to marry 
her, and he did so. They led a most uncomfortable 
life, but he resigned himself as he best could, lamenting 
that *‘ saints have usually a double share in the miseries 
of this life.” When Cranmer and Sandys went to see 
him at his rectory in Buckinghamshire, they found him 
reading Horace and tending sheep, in the absence of 
the servant. When they were conversing with him in 
the house, his wife would break in upon them, and call 
him away to rock the cradle and perform other menial 
offices. The guests were glad togetaway. This unfor- 
tunate wife was long a thorn in his side. 

The famous—at one time infamous—Earl of Rochester 
appears in a very favorable light in his letters to his 
wife: they are remarkably tender, affectionate, and gen- 
tle. In one of them, he says, ‘* Tis not an easy thing to 
be entirely happy; but to be kind is very easy, and that 
is the greatest measure of happiness. I say not this to 
put you in mind of being kind to me—you have practiced 
that so long, that I have a joyful confidence you will 
never forget it—but to show that I myself have a sense 
of what the method of my life seemed so utterly to 
contradict.” 

The poet, Dryden, married a noble lady, Elizabeth 
Howard, daughter of the Earl of Berkshire. The 
match added little to his wealth, and still less to his hap- 
piness. It was an altogether unhappy union. On one 
occasion, his wife wished to be a book, that she might 
Dryden's reply was, “ Be 





enjoy more of his company. 
an almanac, then, my dear, that I may change you once 
a year.” In his writings afterward he constantly in- 
veighed against matrimony. 

These are rather unhappy instances of the wives of 
great men; but there are others of a happier kind. In- 
deed, there is reason to believe that we hear but little of 
the happy unions: it is the brawling, rocky brook that 
is the most noisy: the slow, deep waters are dumb. 
Every one will remember the glorious wife of the pa- 
triot, Lord William Russell, whose conduct by the side 
of her patriot husband, on his trial, stands out as one of 
the most beautiful pictures in all history. How de- 
votedly her husband loved her need not be said: when 
he had taken his final farewell of her, all he could say 
was, ** The bitterness of death is now passed!’ She 
lived for many years after the execution of her husband, 
and a delicious collection of her letters has since been 
published. 

Bunyan speaks with the greatest tenderness of his 
wife, who helped to lead him into the paths of peace. 
He says, “*‘ My mercy was to light upon a wife, whose 
father and mother were counted godly; this woman and 
I, though we came together as poor as poor might be— 
not having so much household stuff as a dish or a spoon 
betwixt us both; yet this she had for her part, * The 
Plain Man's pathway to Heaven,’ and ‘ The Practice of 
Piety,’ which her father had left her when he died.” 
And the perusal of these books, together with his good 
wife’s kindly influence, at last implanted in him strong 
desires to reform his vicious life, in which he eventually 
succeeded. 

Parnell and Steele were both made happy in their 
wives. The former married a young lady of rare beauty 
and merit, Miss Anne Minchen, but she lived only a few 
years, and his grief at his loss so preyed on his mind, 
that he never after recovered his wonted spirits and 
health. Steele’s letters to his wife, both before and 





after his marriage, are imbued with the most tender 
feeling, and exhibit his affection for her in the most 
beautiful light. Young, the poet, like Dryden and 
Addison, married into a noble house, espousing the 
daughter of the Earl of Lichfield; but he was happier 
than they. It was out of the melancholy produced by 
her death that his famous ‘‘ Night Thoughts” took their 
rise. 

When Samuel Johnson married Mrs. Porter, her age 
was double his own; yet the union proved a happy one 
on both sides. It was nota love-match, of course, but 
it was one of inclination and of reciprocal esteem. 
Johnson was any thing but graceful or attractive in 
his person, yet he possessed many admirable qualities. 
Mrs. Porter was rather ungainly; but, then, Johnson 
was very short-sighted, and could not detect personal 
faults. In his eyes, she was perfectly beautiful; and, 
in an affectionate epitaph which he devoted to her, 
at her death, he depicted her in glowing colors, with- 
out a fault. Indeed, his writings contain many proofs of 
the lively and sincere affection which he entertained for 
her. 


NORTH CAPE AT MI 

BY W. 8. 
On the second day of July, 1850, I left the town of 
Hammerfest, Norway, in a long, narrow, sharp, but 


DNIGHT. 


strongly built boat, such as is peculiar only to the seas 
of high northern latitudes. My voyage was one of only 
a few days’ length, and would probably not prove very 
interesting to the reader. I will, therefore, immediately 
introduce a description of the Cape itself, which lies in 
north latitude about seventy-one degrees, or less than 
twenty degrees from the north pole. It consists of one 
enormous mass of solid rock upward of a thousand feet 
in elevation. I can compare it to nothing more fitly than 
the keep of a castle of tremendous size; for it very 
gently tapers upward from the base, and presents a sur- 
face marvelously resembling time-worn masonry. The 
front approaches the perpendicular, and so does much 
of the western side also. The color of this mighty 
rock is a dark, shining, speckled gray, relieved by daz- 
zling masses of snow lying in the gigantic fissures, 
which seem to have been riven by some dread convul- 
sion. The impression I felt as the boat glided beneath 
its shadow was one of thrilling awe; for its magnificently 
stern proportions—its colossal magnitude—its position as 
the lonely, unchanging sentinel of nature, which for 
countless ages has stuod forth as the termination of the 
European continent, frowning defiance to the madden- 
ing fury of the mystic Arctic Ocean—all combine to 
invest it with associations and attributes of overpowering 
majesty. My ideas of its sublimity were more than real- 
ized; and as I landed on its base, in the blaze of the 
midnight sun, I felt an emotion of proud joy, that my 
long-feasted hope of gazing upon it at such an hour, and 
under such circumstances, was literally fulfilled. 

The only place where a landing can be effected is on 
the western side, about a mile and a half from the head 
of the Cape; and it is usual for those who ascend it to 
go many miles round from this starting-place to gain 
the summit, because a direct upward ascent is consid- 
ered impracticable. But having much confidence in my 
climbing capabilities, I resolved to adventure the latter 
feat; and although burdened with my sea-cloak and 
other things, I instantly commenced the task, leaving my 
crew to slumber in the boat till my return. I found 
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the whole of the western side, opposite the landing- 
place, clothed with the most luxuriant vegetation to the 
hight of about a hundred yards. There were myriads 
of flowers, including exquisite white violets with hairy 
stems; purple, red, and white star-flowers; the beautiful 
large yellow cup-flower, growing on stems two feet high, 
and called by the Norwegians knap-sullen-oie-blomster— 
literally, batton-sun-eye-flower; and many other varie- 
ties of species unknown to me. There were also several 
kinds of dwarf shrubs, including the juniper, then in 
green berry. Butterflies and insects flitted gayly from 
flower to flower. After resting on a ledge of rock to 
take breath, an’ look down on the glassy waters and the 
boat at my feet—now dwindled to a speck—I resumed 
my clambering; but, to my extreme mortification, when 
I had ascended two-thirds of the way, at no small risk 
to my bones, [ was mastered by overhanging masses of 
rock, all trickling with slimy moisture from the con- 
gealed snow above. Here I had a narrow escape from 
being killed by a fragment of loose rock giving way be- 
neath me, and drawing down other pieces after it; but 
I clung tenaciously to a firm part, and the heavy stones 
bounded harmlessly over my head. I descended with 
difficulty; and after carefully surveying the face of the 
rocks, tried ata more favorable place, and even then T 
was above an hour in gaining the summit. I understand 
that Iam the first alventurer who has scaled the Cape 
at that place; and [ certainly was thankful when I could 
throw my weary frame down, and eat some frugal fare, 
slaking my thirst with a handful of snow from the solid 
patch by my side. Though I had been more than forty- 
eight hours without rest, bodily fatigue was little felt. I 
could behold from my airy elevation many miles of 
the surface of the island. The higher peaks and the 
sheltered hollows were clothed with snow, glittering in 
the midnight sun, and several dark lakes nestled amid 
the frowning rocks. 

Resuming my progress, I passed over the surface of 
the Cape. It is covered with a slaty debris, and, what 
struck me as very remarkable, quantities of a substance 
resembling coarse white marble, totally different from 
the Cape itself. The only vegetation on the summit is 
a species of moss, which bears most beautiful flowers, 
generally of a purple hue, blooming in clusters of hun- 
dreds and thousands together. These dumb witnesses 
of nature’s benevolent handiwork filled my soul with 
pleasing, grateful thoughts, and uplifted it to the divine 
Being who maketh flowers to bloom and waters to gush 
in the most desolate regions of the earth. In the bed 
of a ravine, crossed in my way toward the end of the 
Cape, I found a rapid stream of the purest water, which 
proved deliciously refreshing. I wandered along; and 
after skirting much of the western precipice, drew nigh 
the bourne of my pilgrimage. The Cape terminates in 
a shape approaching a semicircle, but the most northern 
part swells out in a clear appreciable point. About 
a hundred yards from the latter I came upon a circle 
of stones, piled nearly breast high, inclosing a space 
some dozen feet in diameter. This had evidently been 
erected by a party of visitors as a shelter from the 
winds. Not far distant, a block of black rock rises 
above the level, which is otherwise smooth as a bowl- 
ing-green, and covered with minute fragments of rock. 
Within two or three yards of the extreme point is a 
small pole, sustained in the center of a pile of stones. 
I found several initials and dates cut on this very 
perishable register, and added my own. I believe it 
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was set up by the government expedition three or four 
years ago, as a signal-post for their trigonometrical 
survey. 

I can not adequately describe the tide of emotion 
which filled my soul as I walked up to the dizzy verge. 
[ only know that, after standing a moment with folded 
arms, beating heart, and tear-dimmed eye, I kneeled 
and with lowly bowed head, returned thanks to God 
for permitting me thus to realize one darling dream of 
my boyhood! 

Despite the wind which here blew violently, I sat 
down by the side of the pole, and wrapping my cloak 
around me, long contemplated the grand spectacle of 
nature in one of her sublimest aspects. I was truly 
alone. Not a living being was in sight; far beneath 

yas the boundless expanse of ocean, with a sail or two 

on its bosom at an immense distance; above was the 
canopy of heaven, flecked with snowy cloudlets; the 
sun was gleaming through a broad belt of blood-red 
horizon; the only sounds were the whistling of the 
wind, and the occasional plaintive scream of hovering 
sea-fowl. My pervading feeling was a calm though 
deep sense of intellectual enjoyment and triumph— 
very natural to an enthusiastic young wanderer upon 
achieving one of the long-cherished enterprises of his 
life. 

With reluctant and wildly devious steps, I bade what 
is probably an eternal adieu to the wondrous Cape, and 
effected a comparatively easy descent to the place whence 
I had started. My men had dropped grapnel a con- 
siderable distance from the rock; and being unwilling 
to disturb their slumber, I spent some further time in 
exploring the western base. There is a very curious 
cavernous range of rock washed out by the terrific 
beating of wintery storms, so as to form a species of 
arcade. The sides are of immense thickness, but the 
sea has worn them open at the top. The water here, 
as along the whole coast of Norway and Finmark, is 
marvelously transparent. Weeds and fish may be seen 
at a prodigious depth clearly as in a mirror. 

On my return voyage to the residence of the British 
consul, I stopped a little while at the summer residence 
of one Herr Ulich, a great personage of Finmark. 
This gentleman’s family, consisting of himself, wife, a 
son, and two daughters, received me with the utmost 
cordiality. 

The young ladies had about a score of pretty tame 
pigeons; and to my extreme regret a couple were killed, 
to give me an additional treat ata dinner served in a 
style which [ should rather have expected to meet with 
in an English hotel than at a solitary house on an 
arctic island. They afterward conducted me to their— 
garden! Yes, a veritable garden, the fame of which 
has extended far and wide in Finmark; for there is 
nothing to compare to it for at least four hundred miles 
southward. It is of considerable size, inclosed by high 
wooden walls, painted black to attract the sun’s rays, 
which are very fervid in the latter end of summer. 
Potatoes, peas, and other table vegetables, were ina 
thriving state, but only come to maturity in favorable 
seasons. I had some radishes at dinner, and excellent 
they were. Glazed frames protected cucumber and 
other plants, and many very beautiful and delicate 
flowers bloomed in the open air. The young ladies 
gathered some of the finest specimens of these, includ- 
ing large blue forget-me-nots, and placed them within 
the leaves of my Bible. Highly do I treasure them, 
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for they will ever vividly recall a host of pleasant and 
romantic emotions. 

Most pressing were they all to induce me to stay 
some days with them, and gladly indeed would I have 
complied had circumstances permitted; but I felt com- 
pelled to hasten back to Hammerfest. In the after- 
noon, therefore, I bade adieu to a family which had 
shown me a degree of engaging kindness greater than 
any I had experienced since I left my warmly attached 
Danish friends. 

The remainder of our return voyage was wet and 
tempestuous. We sailed and rowed all night, and 
reached Hammerfest at eight o’clock, A. M., on July 
5th, much to the astonishment of the good folks there, 
who had not anticipated seeing us again in less than a 
week or tendays. The consul and many others assured 
me that my voyage had been performed with unprece- 
dented speed, the whole time occupied being not quite 
three and a half days. 

LIFE'S VOYAGE. 
BY MRS, ST, LZON LOUD, 
Tuov art flowing on, bright river! 
In gladness to the sea; 
And summer sunbeams quiver 

On thy waters joyously: 

The graceful willows bending 

With their shadow o’er thee thrown, 
In murmurs sweet are blending 


Their voices with thine own. 


O! brightly art thou flowing, 
Green, sunny banks between; 
And many a wild flower glowing 

Is mirrored in thy sheen; 
And barks are gliding gayly 
Upon thy peaceful breast, 
Which skillful hands are guiding 
To the haven of their rest. 


But ere thou meet’st the ocean 
There are rocks and quicksands deep, 
And winds, in wild commotion, 
Will o’er thy bosom sweep; 
And the barks, their sails unfurling 
To the zephyrs’ gentle play, 
Lost in thy waters whirling, 
Thou wilt bear as wrecks away. 


Like thee, the heart beginneth 
Life when all things are fair; 

Alas! it seldom winneth 
The goal, untouched by 

Hope’s fairy pinnace, freighted 
With dreams of future joy, 

Hastes to the quicksands fated 
Its promise to destroy. 


care! 


Wrecks of the dreams so cherished 
Are floating darkly by, 

Like the gallant ships that perished 
When winds and waves were high; 

The flowers that bloomed around it 
The fount now idly choke, 

And the sun-bright hopes that bound it, 
Are like parted cables broke. 


But soon, O flowing river! 
Though wild thy course may be, 
Thou’lt merge thy waves forever 
In the deep, unbounded sea; 
And to the heart is given 
A calm repose at last; 
Though sorely it hath striven 
With the billow and the blast. 





THE EAGLE AND THE WOOD-THRUSE. 
BY J. J. AUDUSON. 

THE American white-heaced eagle, though not so 
noble a bird as the great American eagle, is, nevertheless, 
a most magnificent bird. Go with me, and view him in 
Go see him in his haunts on the 

See! he takes wing, and there 


his own native woods. 
banks of the Mississippi. 
you have him whirling up into the air as a noble swan 
comes in sight, and now there is the screaming pursuit 
Now is the moment to witness 
the display of the eagle’s powers. He glides through 
the air like a falling star, and, like a flash of lightning, 
comes upon the timorous quarry, which now, in agony 
and despair, seeks, by various maneuvers, to elude the 
grasp of his cruel talons. It mounts, doubles, and 
willingly would plunge into the stream, were it not pre- 
vented by the eagle, which, long possessed of the 
knowledge that by such a stratagem the swan might 
escape him, forces it to remain in the air by attempting 
to strike it with his talons from beneath. The hope 
of escape is soon given up by the swan. It has 
already become much weakened, and its strength fails 
at the sight of the courage and swiftness of its an- 
tagonist. Its last gasp is about to escape, when the 
ferocious eagle strikes with his talons the under side 
of its wing, and with unresisted power forces the bird to 
fall in a slanting direction upon the nearest shore. 

But with me the greatest favorite of the feathered 
tribes is the wood-thrush, one of the most accomplished 
of minstrels. How often has it revived my drooping 
spirits when I have listened to its wild notes in the 
forest, after passing a restless night in my slender shed, 
so feebly secured against the violence of the storm as to 
show me the futility of my best efforts to rekindle my 
little fire} whose uncertain and vacillating light had 
gradually died away under the destructive weight of 
the dense torrents of rain that seemed to involve the 
heavens and the earth in one mass of fearful murkiness, 
save when the red streaks of the flashing thunderbolt 
burst on the dazzled eye, and glancing along the huge 
trunk of the stateliest and noblest tree in the immediate 
neighborhood, were instantly followed by an uproar of 
crackling, crashing, and deafening sounds, rolling their 
volumes in tumultuous eddies far and near, as if to si- 
lence the very breathings of the unformed thought. 
How often, after such a night, when far from my dear 
home, and deprived of the presence of those nearest 
and dearest to my heart, wearied, hungry, drenched, 
and so lonely and desolate as almost to question myself 
why I was thus situated; when I have seen the fruits of 
my labor on the eve of being destroyed, as the water 
collected into a stream rushed through my little camp, 
and forced me to stand erect, shivering in a cold fit, like 
that of a severe ague; when I have been obliged to 
wait with the patience of a martyr for the return of day, 
trying in vain to destroy the tormenting musketoes, 
silently counting over the years of my youth, doubting, 
perhaps, if ever again I should return to my home, and 
embrace my family. How often as the first glimpses of 
morning gleamed doubtfully among the dusky masses of 
the forest-trees, has there come upon my ear, thrilling 
along the sensitive cords which connect that organ with 
the heart, the delightful music of this harbinger of day ; 
and how fervently, on such occasions, have I blessed 
the Being who formed the wood-thrush, and placed it 
in those solitary forests, as if to console me amid my 
privations, to cheer my distressed mind, and to make me 


and the fatal struggle. 
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feel as I did, that never ought man to despair, whatever 
may be his situation, as he can never be certain that aid 
and deliverance are not at hand. 
THE CREATOR OF THE UNIVERSE, 
BY RBV, J. ANDERSON, D. D. 

A RUDE, unshapely piece of stone—say the ‘stone 
upon the heath "—does not at once impress the spectator 
with the conviction that it was made and placed where 
it is by a designing, intelligent being. But Jet it be chis- 
eled into form, give itsymmetry and proportion, and he 
immediately concludes that this is the result of skill and 
intention. Look at a piece of machinery; its framework 
of wood; its springs of iron; its wheels, beams, and 
axles, composed of different metals, and arranged in 
different forms; and the inference is irresistible, that 
neither the forest, nor the quarry, nor the mine, yielded 
the materials in their present shape, nor combined among 
themselves to put them together. Reason seeks for a 
different kind of agency, and experience tells that the 
mind and the hand of man have been there. We see 
water converted into steam; the steam brought into con- 
tact with a piece of metal; the vapor confined within an 
inclosure and aeted upon by a condenser; and, through 
means of this simple arrangement and the application of 
this natural power, duly regulated and sustained, we dis- 
cern the triumph of mind over matter—the marvels 
which human industry and intelligence have been able 
to achieve. This combination of materials is not a 
thing of life. Chance has produced none of these 
arrangements. The whole is the result of design; of 
aiming intention; of calculating intelligence. Examine 
the telescope, its anparatus of lenses, reflectors, and 
mirrors; look through that narrow tube, as it is pointed, 
in a clear, starry night, to the azure vault;*and your 
shout of astonishment, when you first behold the in- 
creased magnitude of these orbs; their separation into 
systems and clusters; firmaments ascending, in grada- 
tions of brilliancy, one above another; and the infinitely 
remote, studded and glowing with higher and higher 
galaxies, will partake of a mingled feeling of admiration 
at the immensity and grandeur of the universe, the wis- 
dom and skill which combined to frame the instrument 
that brings within your ken, and enables you to gaze on, 
the glorious vision. 

Now, in nature we find the same indications of design, 
the same surprising combinations of skill, instruments 
framed with matchless wisdom and the most exquisite 
contrivance. Nay; all here, in every department of 
creation, leaves human ingenuity at an immeasurable 
distance. No statuary can rival that which is exhibited 
in the rucks, gems, and crystals of the earth. Machin- 
ery is transcendently surpassed in the forms of every 
organic thing beneath or around, in minuteness, adapta- 
tion, and balancing of parts; the steam-engine in energy 
and power; the ship by a more refined and skillful 
equipment of ropes, pulleys, and sails; and the tele- 
scope is not for a moment to be compared with the 
human eye in the beauty of its construction, the power 
of its movemenss, the amazing swiftness and variety of 
its glance. But there is design and intelligence mani- 
fested in the works of man. They.could not arrange 
themselves. They must have had an artificer. Draw 
near; look unto the works of creation; what cumulative 
evidence of their intelligent author, conclusive as the 
severest demonstrations of science! Man asks for a 
sign from heaven. Ten thousand imitations are given; 





millions, indeed, of miraculous contrivances meet him in 
every department of the universe. 

Thus, step by step, we rise to the loftiest conception 
which the human mind can embrace—the conception of 
a God—the personality, unity, and perfection of his 
being. How the conception of a Creator is formed we 
can not otherwise describe than by saying, that it springs 
up in the mind immediately upon the perception of an 
external world. It is not so much an exercise of reason 
or elaborate effort of the understanding; but is rather a 
direct impression, traced at once upon the soul, as the 
image of Deity reflected from his works. All men pos- 
sess it; for all men are so constituted that they can not 
look upon creation without the idea of a Creator accom- 
panying and flowing from the act. The conception will 
be obscure, vague, and indistinct, according to the ca- 
pacity, improvement, and general knowledge of the 
individual. But the conception is there, as necessarily 
as the effect follows the cause, the shadow the substance, 
the image the object which occasioned it. The heavens 
DECLARE the glory of God; the firmament sHows his 
handiwork ; the earth bears the traces of his path. And 
just in the degree in which we study and examine his 
works, their uses and adaptations, their infinite variety, 
proportions, regularity, and magnitude, are our convic- 
tions of his existence deepened, our admiration of his 
being and attributes enhanced, our feeling of security 
under his rule strengthened, and our sense of obliga- 
tion and responsibility increased and solemnized. Igno- 
rance does not obliterate the sense of Deity; it confuses 
and multiplies the image of his existence; it leads to 
polytheism. Knowledge brightens the picture, and rep- 
resents the Creator, as reflected in his works, EXCEL- 
LENT, GLORIOUS, AND INFINITELY PERFECT. 

MY SISTER. 
BY ONE BEREAVED. 
* Flowers bloom but to wither, 
And hopes but to die.” 

READER, have you ever known a sister's love? Have 
you ever wept over a sister’s grave? Your kindling, 
but humid eye, says, ‘‘ Yes!’ Then we will go back 
together, and call up a few incidents of the past. 

You remember her active regard for your comfort? 
her affectionate remembrance of all that could please, 
all that could interest you? No voice had the mellowed 
tenderness which hers poured in upon the ear; and its 
tones are still dear, as memory bears a lingering echo of 
their sweetness. No hand could smooth like hers afflic- 
tion’s pillow. No smile could scatter a momentary gloom 
like that which lit up her countenance. But she is gone! 
Death ever loves a shining mark, and, therefore, his 
arrow sped for her heart and reached it. 

I had an only sister. A brother’s sacred regard for 
the memory of departed innocence and purity will be 
his excuse for dwelling upon the recollection of her 
loveliness, her virtues. Our first impressions were full 
of each other. Together, hand in hand, we played 
upon the green meadows; together sat beside the danc- 
ing rivulet, and dipped our little feet in its cool waters. 
The song of the bird brought a mutual delight; and 
each, as if moved by the same impulse, poured out the 
unstudied gushings of infantile enjoyment in almost the 
same language. Apart from each other we were rest- 
less and unsatisfied; but in each other's companionship 
we found all we cared for. 

She was a merry, fond creature while young; but, as 
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she grew up, she became thoughtful; and I have often 
found her in tears when alone; but she either could not 
or would not tell the Yet she was my affection- 
ate Emma still; the pride of many, the joy of many. 

Near our dwelling was a beautiful lake, surrounded 
by high hills on either side—in length about three miles. 
At one end opened a wide gap in the mountain, down 
which dashed a wild, chafing stream, flinging itself from 
rock to rock, and falling into the lake at last, over a 
precipice of some fifty feet, making the water there one 
large sheet of snow-white foam. Through this chasm 
an almost constant breeze came, which fell gently upon 
the bosom of the lake, and rendered it a delightful spot 
for pleasure excursions, in a little sail-boat which my 
father had fitted up. 


cause. 


We often availed ourselves of this employment alone; 
she holding the helm occasionally, while I trimmed the 
light sails; or both idly gazing down in the clear lake, 
and letting the boat glide on, guided only by the breezes, 
which played among its little folds of white canvas. 

One beautiful afternoon, in the early part of July, we 
strayed out to the lake, and sailed along toward the 
farthest extremity, where the foaming cascade flung its 
rainbow spray upon the sultry air. 
of nature’s choicest workmanship. 


The scene was one 
The sublime hills 
circling around, and receiving a more lovely and ma- 
jestic existence far down in the clear depths of the quiet 
lake; the shadows resting darkly upon the bosom of the 
glassy waters; the amethystine sky bending serenely 
above; the burdening stillness, just broken by the far- 
off murmur of the dashing cataract; all, all lent to the 
lovely spot a charm which captivated and subdued our 
feelings. 

On we glided, slowly and silently, enjoying the lone- 
liness of the hour, till our boat touched the shore, close 
beside the spot where the bounding stream sought the 
bosom of the lake. We strayed along the shore for 
some time, gathering the variegated shells which lay 
thickly strewn about our feet, and then sat down upon 
the grass to cull the prettiest, for Emma's cabinet. 
While thus engaged, a distant, low, muttered sound of 
thunder stole upon our ears, and first roused us to the 
fact that a storm was darkening in the western horizon. 

We hastened to our boat, and bent the sails to return. 
The wind, which was against us when we came, was 
still blowing gently in the same direction, and our little 
vessel glided away gracefully before it toward our home. 

When about half way down the lake, tie air instantly 
became breathless; 
the mast, and we found ourselves entirely becalmed, 
while the storm was spreading rapidly over the sky, and 
the thunder bounding heavily among the cloudy caverns 
in awful reverberations. 

Suddenly the storm swept wildly down the lake, and 
bore us before it with a velocity which almost made our 
light boat bound from the yielding waters. My sister 
caught hold of me in an agony of alarm, and I twined 
an arm around her, endeavoring to shield her from the 
violence of the storm, and with the other tried to keep 
our vessel before the wind. 

The boat drove on furiously, till we passed a bold, 
jutting point of land, which stretched far across the lake, 
when a side flaw threw us over, and we sunk amid the 
stormy waves. I clung to Emma, resolved either to 
save her or perish. All that I recollect was, that her 
whole frame quivered in my arms as we sunk in the 
deep waters; that a momentary feeling of suffocation 


our little sail flapped lazily against 





overpowered me; and then a sharp pain shot through 
my lungs, as I found myself lying upon the shore, still 
holding the body of my sister; but it was lifeless! 

The storm had died away. The clear, blue sky 
arched far above, with a smile of joyfulness. The lake 
flung its little waves playfully upon the beach, and each 
returning one washed over my feet, as they lay half 
buried now, and now resting upon the dripping pebbles 
which lined the shore. With returning strength came 
returning consciousness. i removed the pale form of my 
dear Emma from the water. I have never since borne 
so precious a burden, nor one which pressed so heavily 
against my heart. I laid her upon the green earth, and 
bent over her with a strange, bewildered sense of unut- 
terable misery; and then sat down by her side, and 
laid her head upon my bosom, almost unconscious of 
the awful realities of my situation. 

How long I remained so I know not. It was nearly 
dark when my father found us and lifted me up, almost 
as insensible as Emma, and led me toward our home, 
while he bore the inanimate body of the almost idol of 
his affections. 

Many years have passed since. I have lost many 
friends—father, mother, and brothers. I have closed 
the eyes of some whose memories are never to be 
erased; but the recollection of my sister is dearer far 
than all who have lived in my most tender regard. She 
sleeps peacefully beneath an aged willow, near by 
where the majestic Hudson winds among the picturesque 
highlands. Her grave isa shrine where I pay an annual 
pilgrimage. Over it I call up the history of my life, 
and can almost hear her gentle rebuke for every act 
that is not sanctified by a pure intention. She is still 
my guardian angel. May I meet her in heaven! 

THE FIRST LESSON, 

No teaching like a mother’s! no lessons sink into the 
virgin soil of childhood so deeply as those learned at a 
loving mother’s knee; the seed sown thus, and then 
may be hidden for years; but it still lives, and influences 
Ill 
fares it with the man who has no remembrance of kneel- 
ing, as a child, beside his mother’s knee, and learning 
his first lessons from her lips. He knows nothing of one 
of life’s holiest memories; and great is the responsibility 
of that mother who confides her child's first teachings to 
another—who allows a stranger to write on the tablets 
of her child’s mind that which will bias its whole life- 
career, and be as indestructible as the mind itself. The 
lives of the great men of history, most of them—and 
when we say great men, we understand good men— 
prove this. They have looked back to the time when 
their teacher was their mother, and thence have traced 
a silent influence that was ever about them—a ‘still, 
small voice,” heard amid the loud turmoil of busy life; 
though 
«Chances mocked and changes filled the cup of alternation,” 
that chiefly led them onward, and set them in high 
places in the sight of their fellows. And all great men 
have loved the memory of those mothers; other loves 


the life and actions of the learner ever thereafter. 


may have possessed them—the love of honor, of fame, 
of woman; but the love of her who framed their child- 
ish accents and formed their minds has transcended all; 
set as a star apart, and worshiped when they looked to 
heaven. Other loves may fall into * the sear, the yellow 
leaf; may have been mingled with suffering, and have 
left regret and disappointment behind; but this, begin- 
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ning with the first breath of being, ends only with its 
last. Years will steal beauty from the mother’s brow, 
light from her eye, and leave whitened hair and feeble 
footsteps; but what of that? When the threescore 
years and ten, attended, it may be, with sorrow and 
trouble manifold, are ended, and poorly checkered with 
scanty joys, and the boy who kneeled at her knee has 
grown into a man experienced in the world’s many 
ways, her love for him is fresh as ever, and his for her 
will have but grown warmer, deeper; then looking on 
that countenance, in which still lingers the early beauty 
that had clothed it as with a glorious garment, he may 
feel as did one [George Borrow ] whose filial love found 
such words as these to picture his mother in her matron 
solitude: “Hail to thee, my parent! as thou sittest 
there, in thy widow’s weeds, in the dusky parlor in the 
house overgrown with the lustrous ivy of the sister isle, 
the solitary house at the end of the retired court, shaded 
by lofty poplars. Hail to thee, dame of the oval face, 
olive complexion, and Grecian forehead! by thy table 
seated, with the mighty volume of the good Bishop 
Hopkins spread out before thee; there is peace on thy 
countenance—the true peace; peace around thee, too, 
in thy solitary dwelling! No more earthly cares and 
affections now, my mother! Yes, one. Why dost thou 
raise thy dark and still brilliant eye from the volume 
with a somewhat startled glance? What noise is that in 
the distant street? Merely the noise of a hoof; a sound 
common enough. It draws nearer, nearer; and now it 
stops before thy gate. Singular! And now there is a 
pause—a long pause. Ha! thou hearest something; a 
footstep—a swift, but heavy footstep! Thou risest; thou 
tremblest; there is a hand on the pin of the outer door; 


there is some one in the vestibule; and now the door of 


thy apartment opens; there is a reflection on the mirror 
behind thee—a traveling-cap, a gray head, and a sun- 
burnt face— My dearest son!'--* My darling mother!” 
Yes, the mother recognized in the distant street the 


tramp of her son-wanderer’s horse. 


THE SCHEME OF REDEMPTION. 
BY REV. J. CUMMING, D. D. 
to illustrate the glorious truth of man’s 
an inclosure in some part of our world, 
many miles in circumference, filled with the diseased, 
the dying, and the dead. Love, like an angel of mercy, 
comes down from the upper sanctuary, and looks upon 
the gigantic inclosure, weeping at the painful spectacle 
of the dying in all their stages of disease, and the dead 
sleeping beneath the shadow of despair. Approaching 
one of the gates, Love finds a sentinel stationed to guard 
it, and asks his name. He answers, “I am Truth.” 
Love asks, ‘* Is it possible I may enter here to heal the 
dying, and bid the dead arise?’ Truth replies, “I 
have written, The soul that sinneth it shall die; and I 
can not cancel it?” Love hastens to another gate, and 
finds another sentinel, and asks his name; and his 
answer is, ‘1 am Holiness.” Love says, “ Can not the 
dying be restored, and the dead be made to live?” 
Holiness replies, ‘‘ I can permit none that are impure to 
escape from their congenial residence and hold com- 
munion with the holy.” Love goes to a third gate, and 
finds there a sentinel whose name is Justice. Love 
asks the question, ‘Can the dying be healed? can the 
dead be quickened? may I enter to redeem the one end 
to restore the other?’ Justice replies, I have weighed 
them in the scales, and it is written upon them all, 


SUPPOSE, 
redemption, 





‘Altogether wanting.” Love asks, ‘‘ Then what is to 
be done? I would recover the dying; I would quicken 
the dead. How is it possible to accomplish it?” Justice, 
and Truth, and Holiness reply, ‘If an atonement can 
be made adequate to our demands, we will surrender 
the keys intrusted to our care; and not only may the 
dying be recovered and the dead live; but we will assist 
to accomplish it.” Love returns to that residence from 
whence it came, and announces the solemn and faithful 
fact, that either all living creatures in our lost world 
must sink into hell forever, or some glorious atonement 
must be made, so efficacious that all the attributes of 
God shall be glorified, and Love enabled to reach and 
reclaim the perishing guilty. The question is asked 
amid the millions of heaven, “* Who will go for us ?” 
Who is prepared to bear the curse and exhaust it, to 
magnify the law and make it honorable? All heaven is 
dumb; angels are dumb; archangels are dumb; the 
seraphim that burn and glow around the everlasting 
throne are dumb. At last a “still, small voice” pro- 
ceeds from the throne, as of a Lamb that had been 
slain, saying, ‘* Here am I; send me; lo, I come!” 
AFFECTION OF A DAUGHTER. 
BY DR. ANDREW ROSS. 

THERE is no one so slow to note the follies or sins of 
a father as a daughter. The wife of his bosom may fly 
in horror from his embrace; but his fair-haired child 
cleaves to him in boundless charity. Quickened by the 
visitation of pain to the paternal dwelling, her prayers 
are more brief, but more earnest; her efforts doubled 
and untiring; and if she can but win a transient smile 
from that sullen and gloomy face, she is paid—O, how 
richly paid!—for all her sleepless cares and unceasing 
labor. The father may sink from deep to deep—from a 
lower to yet a lower depth, Satan’s kinsman and Satan's 
prey; those who, in a happier hour, received largely of 
his benefactions, may start when they behold his shadow, 
and accelerate their pace to get beyond it; all, all may 
forsake him; God and the world; all but the devil—and 
his daughter. Poor child! if thou canst not save, thy 
feeble torch, made as bright as thy power can make it, 
throws at least a flickering light upon the path, till the 
object of thy unquenchable affection has forever left 
thee, and is shrouded in the thick darkness; and when 
undone—when gone from thee and gone forever— 
though thou mayest wed thy early love, and know in 
him all that thy young, fond heart pictured, yet 
again and again, in the midst of thy placid joy, even 
with thy smiling infant on thy knee, the lost one will 
not be all forgotten. Seeing the past, as it were, only 
yesterday, forgetful of thy little darling, thou wilt ex- 
claim, from the depths of thy ever-mindful and affection- 
ate spirit, ‘‘ My father, O my father!” 

THE VENTURE. 

Ir was midnight. The storm raged fearfully. 
Through the murky atmosphere the broad expanse of 
the ocean was only lighted up by the vivid lightning 
and the white, foaming waves. The breakers rolling in 
upon the rock-bound coast, struck upon the ear like a 
continued peal of thunder. It was an hour when few 
would be willing to be abroad, and when all would feel 
thankful that they stood upon the solid ground, and 
were not committed to the treacherous deep. Yet, on 
that shore, there is one who has just stepped on board 
of the frail and tiny boat, without oar, or sail, or com- 
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pass, and intrusts himself to the raging ocean, amidst 
the darkness and terror, to be ingulfed without hope of 
escape. Is he mad, or fool-hardy? Perhaps both. He 
is the type of a sinner dying without hope. Launching 
away into a fearful eternity, without a guide or friend, 
at the moment of leaving the shore of time, he is 
driven by the fury of God’s anger, and is hopelessly 
ingulfed io the fathomless abyss of perdition. 
FUNERAL SONG AT THE GRAVE OF EVE. 
BY REV, WALTER COLTON. 
Sweet solace of my life! my gentle Eve! 
The idol of this heart thy beauty blest! , 
More than for Eden’s early loss I grieve, 
To close the earth above thy narrow rest. 
What now to me fair sky, or sparkling wave, 
Or day, or night—since thou art in the grave? 


Forgive the frown that darkened on my brow, 
And fell on thy sweet face like an eclipse, 

When the fair, fatal fruit was plucked its bough, 
And turned to ashes on our pallid lips; 

Thy thirst for knowledge triumphed o’er thy fears, 

And prompted crime, since canceled by thy tears. 


When I remind me of the noontide hour 
I first beheld thee, near Euphrates’ stream, 
And led thee, sweetly blushing, to my bower, 
The ills that we have felt appear a dream; 
£o warm and blest the memory of the time 
When thou wert faultless, I without a crime. 


How freshly on our slumbers broke the morn! 
How sweet the music of the mountain stream! 

How all things seemed of bliss and beauty born, 
And bounding into life with day’s young beam! 

Alas! the sin that could such joys forego, 

And fill an infant world with guilt and woe! 


Bot mine the fault; for [ stood silent by, 
Nor sought dissuasion by a look or sign; 
But dazzled by the Tempter’s gorgeous lie, 
That we should be than gods scarce less divine, 
Assented, fell, and found, too late to save, 
This virtue guilt—its only gift the grave. 


But Eden lost, this heart still found in thee 
A depth of love it else had never known; 
As clings the vine to its sustaining tree, 
When ’gainst its form the tempest’s strength is thrown, 
So thou, as each new care or sorrow pressed, 
The closer clung to this unshrinking breast. 


The birds still sing to wake thee from thy rest; 
The young gazelle still waits to greet thy glance; 
The flowers still bloom thy early cares caressed; 
Thy shallop’s sails still in the sunbeams dance. 
O, that on these unheeding things were spread 
The deep and tender thought that thou art dead! 
But now, to whom can my deep sorrows turn? 
Where find in others’ tears for mine relief? 
I only live to dress thy gentle urn, 
And shrine thy virtues in a widowed grief, 
Till near thy side I seek my native dust, 
And wait that signal-trump that calls the just. 
THE EVENING STAR OF LIFE 
THE evening of every man’s life is coming on apace. 
The day of life will soon be spent. The sun, though it 
may now be up in mid heavens, will pass swiftly down 
the western sky, and disappear. What shall light up 
man’s path when the sun of life has gone down? He 
must travel on to the next world; but what shall illu- 
mine his footsteps after the nightfall of death, amid the 
darkness of his journey? What questions more import- 








ant, more practical, more solemn for each reader of our 
journal to ask for himself? That is a lone journey to 
travel without light, without a guide, and without a 
friend. Yet every man must perform it. The time is 
not far distant when all must begin the journey. 

There is an evening star in the natural world. Its 
radiance is bright, and beautiful, and cheering to the 
benighted traveler. But life’s evening star is found in a 
good hope of heaven. Its beauty and brilliancy are 
reflected from the Sun of righteousness whose bright 
rays light up the evening of life, and throw their cheer- 
ing radiance quite across the darkness of the grave into 
Immanuel’s land. It has illumined the footsteps of 
many a traveler to eternity. It is the light of life. It 
is of priceless value. A thousand worlds can not pur- 
chase it; and yet it is offered, without money and with- 
out price, to him who will penitently and thankfully 
receive it. : 

This beautiful star is often dimly seen at first, rising 
above.the horizon of life; and, though sometimes ob- 
scured by passing clouds, it shines out again, erelong, 
with increasing brightness. Thus I sat by my window 
at evening twilight, and saw a brilliant star. As the 
darkness came down upon the earth, its luster increased 
more and more, till suddenly a dense cloud came over, 
and I saw it not. I looked long where it should have 
been, and by and by it passed, and the star seemed 
brighter than ever. Such is the Christian's hope. At 
first, indeed, it shines with brilliancy; but, as he moves 
forward in his pilgrimage, the darkness of sin gathers 
about him, and still triumphing over all, his hope burns 
the brighter for the darkness around. Sometimes evil 
completely overshadows him, and the light is obscured, 
and, for a time, seems entirely extinguished. At length 
divine Mercy drives away the cloud, and as his hope, 
star-like, gains the ascendant, it glows like the full 
blaze of the noontide sun, shedding beauty and blessed- 
ness about his path. 

EFFECTS OF SOLITUDE. 

To be left alone in the wide world with scarcely a 
friend, this makes the sadness which, striking its pang 
into the minds of the young and the affectionate, teaches 
them too soon to watch and interpret the spirit-signs of 
their own hearts. The solitude of the aged, when, 
one by one, their friends fall off, as fall the sear 
leaves from the trees in autumn—what is it to the 
overpowering sense of desolation which fills, almost to 
breaking, the sensitive heart of youth, when the nearest 
and dearest ties are severed? Rendered callous by 
time and suffering, the old feel less, although they com- 
plain more; the young, “bearing a grief too deep for 
tears,’ shrine in their bosoms sad memories and melan- 
choly anticipations, which often give dark hues to their 
feelings in after life. 

CHILDHOOD, 

Gray, the poet, has given us a volume on childhood 

in that line, 

*‘ The tear forgot us soon as shed;” 
but when he adds, 

*‘The sunshine of the breast,” 

he gives the idea of too calm and steady a happiness for 
that age. The sun of childhood is like that of an April 
day, when the light darts through broken clouds, and 
brightness and shadows chase one another across the 
fields, and the rain falls from a beautiful sky. | 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Tue Onto ConrerRence OrreRina; or, Sermons and Sketches 
of Sermons from the Living and Dead. Edited by Rev. Maxwell 
P. Gaddis.—This is a neat duodecimo volume of four hundred 
and twenty pages, printed for the editor by Messrs. Swormstedt 
& Power: price, one dollar. Having read the work in proof, 
we are prepared to speak with confidence of its merits. It is 
divided into two parts. The first part, occupying considerably 
more than half the volume, is devoted to sermons from living 
ministers, the junior preachers of the Ohio annual conference— 
such as Merrick, Heath, Grover, Weakley, Miley, Crom, 
Young, Sears, Lowrey, Ellsworth, and others, The second 
part consists of sermons and sketches of sermons from de- 
parted ministers—as Bishop M’Kendree, Dr. Tiffin, first gov- 
ernor of Ohio, Russel Bigelow, Christie, Ferree, and others. 
The entire proceeds of the ‘ Offering,” after defraying the 
expenses of publishing, are to be devoted to the benefit of the 
widows and orphans of the deceased ministers of the Ohio 
annual conference. Rev. Mr. Gaddis, the editor, deserves 
great eredit for his devotion to the nob’s object of relieving 
the families of deceased ministers, and we do most devoutly 
hope that the work before us may have a large sale, and that 
it may be the means of adding to the comfort of those who, 
bereaved of husbands and fathers, are left to struggle with 
the cold charity of a self-seeking and almost heartless world. 


Treatise ON Crass Meetines. By Rev. John Miley, A. M. 
With an Introduction, by Rev. T. A. Morris, D, D. Cincin- 
nati: Printed at the Methodist Book Concern, for the Author.— 
The style of this work is argumentative. Ta this respect it 
differs materially from many works issued of late years, whose 
chief characteristic has been the indulgence of verbiage, or 
mere floridity of diction, at the expense of sound logic. The 
following extract from the author’s preface will convey to the 
reader a very correct view of the work in question: ‘‘ The plan 
of discussion pursued is that suggested to my mind by the sub- 
ject itself. My aim has been to set forth the institution in its 
own true character as the very best light in which it could be 
viewed. The arguments offered in support of the obligation 
of class meetings have not. been hastily thrown out. They 
were written, at least in part, more than a year since, and 
have been very carefully considered. Like some others, I 
once had doubts of the sufficiency of this obligation; but they 
have all passed away—I am fully satisfied. I have been the 
more elaborate on this part, under a persuasion of its chief 
importance. And if this work shall contribute somewhat to 
the support of this invaluable institution of our Church, I shall 
feel that I have increased reasons for gratitude and devotion 
to God.” While the present “ Treatise on Class Meetings” in 
no way conflicts with the ‘‘ Class-Leader’s Manual,” by Rev, 
Charles C. Keys, lately issued, its di ion of the ity 
of class meetings is more extensive and complete. The two 
works occupy distinctively their own grounds. The Manual is 
designed more particularly for leaders, while the Treatise is 
designed for the whole Church—members, leaders, and minis- 
ters. The Treatise is printed on heavy white paper, with a 
beld and clear type, and is circulating already, we are happy 
to learn, in almost every section of the west. We should re- 
joice to see these two works, hand in hand, entering the dwell- 
ing of every Methodist throughout our Union. At this junc- 
ture, nothing could be of more serious service to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 





THE REe.icion or GEOLOGY AND ITS CONNECTED SCIENCES, 
By Edward Hitchcock, D. D., LL. D. Boston: Phillips, Samp- 
son & Co. 1851 —Dr. Hitchcock is so well known; both as a 
religious and scientific writer, that it would be supererogation 
for us to praise him. The present treatise we think quite 
equal, if not superior, to any of his former productions. The 
peculiar characteristics of modern geology are set forth with 
great clearness; and while we are aware that there is an 
opinion somewhat prevalent, that religion and geology are at 
variance, we are as well satisfied that no unprejudiced mind 
will fail to acknowledge that the points of variance are very 
slight and unimportant. We, therefore, commend right heart- 
ily to our brethren in the ministry, for examination, this most 





timely and valuable work of Dr. Hitchcock. On sale by 
Truman & Spofford, west side of Main-street, between Third 
and Fourth. 


NOTES ON THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. By Rev. Richard 
C. Trench, A. M. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1851.— 
From a rather hasty examination of these ‘ Notes,” we 
should pronounce them rather learned, yet good. Thirty par- 
ables are taken up and discussed, each of which occupies 
about the same space as a sermon of ordinary length. Numer- 
ous annotations, both Latin and Greek, occupy the place of 
foot notes to these discourses on the parables. 


Limep Twies To Catcu Youna Birps. By Ann and Jane 
Taylor. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1851.—This is 
a neat little book, d d for child between the ages of 
five and twelve years. Quite a number of beautiful colored 
engravings are scattered through its pages, making it very at- 
tractive and interesting. The reading matter, coming from 
the pens of the sisters Ann and Jane Taylor, is, of course, un- 
exceptionable; while the paper and typography are certainly 
not inferior to those of the best class of juvenile publications. 
Who wishes to see the eyes of a little boy or girl sparkle? 
Buy this book, then, and the present, we doubt not, will make 
bright looks in the face of the child who gets it. 





SERMONS PREACHED IN THE CHAPEL OF RuGBY SCHOOL, 
with an Address before Confirmation. By Thomas Arnold, D. D. 
New York: D. Appleton §& Co. 1851.—The reputation of Dr. 
Arnold in England is on a firm basis. As an educator of 
youth—and we nse the term in its full latitude of significa- 
tion—he is not excelled by any professor in any of the univer- 
sities there. His merits, as a scholar and teacher, are begin- 
ning to be appreciated on this side of the water. The collection 
of discourses before us is just such a collection as every college 
student should possess and read. In every particular discussed, 
probably, we could not agree with Dr. Arnold; but, in the 
main, we accord with his views most heartily. His spirit is 
pure, benevolent, and catholic; and whoever can sit down to 
the perusal of his discourses, and rise up without the conviction 
of benefit received, is assuredly already a most learned and 
sanctified man. We commend the perusal of the “ Rugby 
Sermons” not only to students of colleges and seminaries, 
but to all such as wish an enlargement and improvement alike 
of the intellect and the heart. 


Earty Piety THe Basis or EvevatTep CHARACTER. By 
Rev. Stephen Olin, D. D., LL. D. New York: Lane § Scott. 
1851.—This discourse, delivered to the graduating class of 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., August, 1850, is 
one of the finest productions of that most excellent and de- 
voted man, Dr. Olin. Destitute of sound religious education 
among ovr youth, we might properly enough bid farewell to all 
hope for the future and forever. Nothing in this world is of 
more importance than the early right training of youth. When, 
as a people and a Church, and as parents, are we going to 
wake up on this subject? Spread this little book, friends, 
spread it through all your circles of acquaintance. 


Tue Wortp Disptayep. By W. P. M. Simmons.—A copy 
of this work having been handed us for notice by a friend, we can 
say, that its publication has been attended with great personal 
sacrifice on the part of the author. It is occupied chiefly with 
statistics; and we should be pleased to learn that, in the 
amount of sales, the publisher, who is also the author, would 
meet with a proper remuneration for the time and expense 
bestowed on his work. 


THe Hypvocrisy anp Cowarpice OF PitaTe less Objec- 
tionable than the Hypocrisy and Cowardice of many Men of our 
Day, who are called both Brave and Good, is the full title of a 
scorching but most timely temperance sermon read to the 
public by Rev. T. A. Goodwin, A. M., of Rockport, Ia. We 
have read every word and sentence of this discourse, and 
can, therefore, commend its circulation, which we do most 
unhesitatingly. The labors of Mr. Goodwin in the cause 
of temperance have been very abundant, and we know no 
better man to discuss the subject than himself. He under- 
stands all about it. 
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PERIODICALS. 

Tue Meruopist QuarTeRLy Review for July has six 
leading articles, as follows: 

1. Unity of the Human Race, by Rev. T. V. Moore—nerv- 
ously written, this article can not fail to interest and instract the 
reader. The psendo-theologians of the age, in company with 
some others of considerable celebrity as philosophers, receive 
a keen reprimand at the hand of the reviewer. 

2. The Doctrine of the Logos in the Introduction to John’s 
Gospel is the first of a series of articles on this subject, from 
the pen of a layman, Mr. James Strong, Flushing, L. I. 

3. The Methodist Episcopal Church South, from the pen of 
the venerable Dr. Bond, is a continuation of an article which 
appeared in the Quarterly, April, 1849. The article will be 
read without our recommendation. 

4. The Government and Discipline of the Apostolic Church, 
by Dr. Philip Schaff, Professor at Mercersburg, Penn., is a 
serial paper, article first, It is characterized by profound 
knowledge and research. 

5. Progress of Liberal Principles is from the pen of Rev. W. 
Bullard, Grand Isle, Vt.—brief and good. 

6. Plutarch’s Moralia, by Professor Tyler, is a practical arti- 
cle, and will add largely to the information of the general 
reader respecting the peculiar moral philosophy of this great 
man of old times. 

Short Reviews and Notices of Books, with a well-selected 
table of literary intelligence, close the number. The AQuar- 
terly more than ever we think deserving the attention of all 
our members and ministers. 


Tue NortH American Review for July presents the fol- 
lowing extended table of contents: 

1. The Life of Southey is a well-tempered notice of the char- 
acter of one of the most voluminous of all the English poets, 
The reviewer closes his article with the remark, that Southey’s 
life presents a picture of great sorrow to all writers, whether in 
this country or in England, who would attempt to live solely 
by literary labor. The thing, almost always, is a total failure, 

2. The Anglo-Saxon Race is a review of two recent works, 
one entitled, A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language, by 
Louis F. Klipstein; and the other, Analect® Anglo-Saxonica, 
or Selections, in Prose and Verse, from the Anglo-Saxon 
Literature, by the same author. The article, though long, is 
quite interesting. 

3. Freund's Latin Lexicon—a complimentary notice of a 
learned and valuable, though not absolutely perfect, Latin- 
English Lexicon, as edited by Professor E. A. Andrews, of 
this country. 

4. Colton’s Public Economy—lInternational Exchanges—of a 
political cast, and characterized by some severity of criticism. 

5. Sanitary Reform—a brief, but suggestive and valuable 
article, specially designed for American readers. 

6. A Parsee Merchant discusses the peculiarities of the city 
of Bombay and of its citizens, The article is a very singular 
one, but not specially captivating as a specimen of general 
reading. 

7. The Life of Blennerhasset—brief and instructive. 

8. The Unity of Language and Mankind abounds with ex- 
tracts, and from the unity of language favors the unity of the 
human race, 

9. The Life of James H. Perkins—a highly laudatory notice 
of a gentleman well-known in the literary circles of the west, 
and of some note as a Unitarian minister of Cincinnati. 

10 Johnston’s Notes on North America receives bitter and 
unmerciful treatment at the hands of the reviewer. 

11. Gilfillan’s Bards of the Bible—an incoherent and sple- 
netic review of a book, which, though not destitute of defects, 
is, nevertheless, not half so bad as the scribblings of the re- 
viewer. 

Critical Notices, etc., close this number of the North Ameri- 
can, rendering it, on the whole, a very readable, not to say 
superior number. 


Biackwoop’s EpinsurG MAGAZINE for June has eight ar- 
ticles, one half of which will be passed over by the American 
reader, The Vision of Polyphemus, the third article of the 





number, is a very elegant specimen of versification. Among 
the prose articles, we notice, as the most curious and probably 
the most captivating, Vestiges of the Ancient Inhabitants of 
Scotland. 


Hunt's Mercuants’ MaGAaZine maintains its well-earned 
reputation as the first of commercial periodicals in the United 
States, or even in the world. It exhibits faithfully almost 
every thing that is going on in mercantile life. We are ata 
loss to know how any merchant or manufacturer could get 
along without it. 


Tue JouRNAL OF SacRED LITERATURE, edited by Rev. John 
Kitto, D. D., is the most profound of foreign theological quar- 
terlies. Published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., London. It 
can be furnished to American subscribers by Messrs. Post & 
Co., of Cincinnati, at six dollars and fifty cents per annum, 


THe PLow, THE Loom, AND THE ANVIL. J. S. Skinner, 
Editor: Philadelphia, Penn. This fine American monthly 
maintains its interest unabated. Alike to the manufacturer, 
the mechanic, and the agriculturist, it is an invaluable assist- 
ant. We have noticed it favorably before, and we have but to 
repeat here our estimate of its high character. 


THe Kwyickersocker for July, as ever, is interesting. 
There are occasional inuendoes, and we might say slurs, at 
practical piety in this monthly, which prevent us giving an 
unqualified approval to it; but, these aside, it is decidedly the 
most racy and original periodical issuing from the American or 
the English préss. 


CATALOGUE OF THE OFFICERS AND STUDENTS OF THE OHIO 
Wes.eyan University, Delaware, O., for the Year 1850-51. 
We learn, from the Catalogue, that the total attendance dur- 
ing the past year has been five hundred and six—a number suf- 
ficiently large, and indicative of the great prosperity of the 
University. The text-books used, the classification of studies, 
and the general arrangements and discipline of the coilege, 
strike us as being extremely fine. The execution of the Cat- 
alogue is, in every respect, and without cavil, superior to any 
thing we have everseen. We wish our University at Delaware 
unbounded success. 


NINTH ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF THE WESLEYAN FEMALE 
CouLece, Cincinnati, O., exhibits, for the session closing 
June 30, 1851, an attendance of four hundred and fifty-one 
pupils. The College, we are gratified to learn, has a very 
full and competent board of instruction, and is in a remarkably 
flourishing condition. 

CaTaLoGcue OF HeRRON’s SEMINARY for the Year ending 
June 30, 1851, likewise exhibits a large attendance and unusual 
prosperity. Two hundred and forty-three pupils have been 
enrolled daring the past yeur, and, from the Principal person- 
ally, we learn that the general deportment of the pupils has been 
highly commendable. Herron’s Seminary is, without qualifi- 
cation, one of the best institutions for young men and boys in 
the west. 

Tue On10 Conrerence Hicu ScHoot, from its Catalogue 
before us, shows a state of continued high prosperity. Kev. 
Messrs. Howard and Harrison, the principal instructors, are 
gentlemen in every sense qualified (or the arduous post occu- 
pied by them. We wish them abundant reward in their 
labors. 

THe WorrTHINGTON Femate SEMINARY, under the care of 
Rev. W. D. Godman, presents a list of over one hundred young 
ladies for the year just closed. Worthington Female Semi- 
nary is one of the oldest institutions for young ladies in Ohio, 
and it is gratifying to know, that it has a character for thorough- 
ness at the present time equal to that enjoyed at any previous 
period. 

FirTgEENTH ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF THE OaKLAND Fe- 
MALE Seminary, Hillsboro, O , shows an attendance, daring 
the last year, of one hundred and twenty-one pupils, The 
Principal, Rev. J. M. Mathews, is a man eminently qualified 
for his post. 

Several other notices of periodicals and literary institutions 
are unavoidably crowded out of the present number, 
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NEWSPAPERS. 

It has been eloquently and truthfully said, if Christianity 
were compelled to flee from the mansions of the great, the 
academies of philosophers, the halls of legislators, or the 
througs of busy men, we should find her last retreat with 
woman at her fireside. Her last audience would be the chil- 
dren gathering around the knees of a mother—the last sacrifice, 
the secret prayer, escaping in silence from her lips, and heard, 
perhaps, only at the throne of God. 

There was printing in the world before Guttenberg and his 
associates came into it. ‘The Assyrians printed in terra cotta, 
three thousand years ago; the Chinese have printed for more 
than two thousand years from engraved wooden blocks; and the 
Romans printed a whole name or word with a metallic stamp, 
Guttenberg and his associates separated the words of the 
stamp into letters, cast fonts of these letters in molds, and set- 
ting them up in proper furms, muliiplied books at pleasure. 

Solitude excludes pleasure, and doves not always secure 
genuine peace. Some communication of sentiments is com- 
monly necessary to give vent to the imagination, and dis- 
charge the mind of its own flatulencies. 

The elastic force of steam is the moving agent of the ma- 
chinery attached to an engine, and therefore, to keep the 
velocity constant, the supply of steam must be regulated to 
the resistance to be overcome. . 

Ask questions about things you do not understand. Ask 
those whuvu know. But ask modestly and seriously, And 
listen to the answer, and think well of it. A man who knows 
nothing can give you no light on any subject. But almost 
every one can tell you something that you do not know. Dr. 
Franklin said he had often gained important information from 
a blacksmith while shoeing his horse. Live and learn. 

The steel-pen manuiacture in Birmingham is said to be 
exceedingly well conducted. ‘The labor is not hard. It is 
much better paid than the labor of women generally is. It is 
to be regretied, however, that so few of those employed in pen- 
making can make use of pens, They can make pens by myr- 
iads, but can not write their own names. 

An old author mentions an zenecdote of Dante, which forcibly 
illustrates the studious character of his mind, Having gone 
one day to the house of a bookselier, from one of whose win- 
dows he was to be the spectator of « public show exhibited in 
the square below, he by chance took up a book, in which he 
soon got so absorbed, that, on returning home afier the spec- 
tacle was over, he solemnly declared he had neither seen nor 
heard any thing whatever of all that had taken place before 
his eyes. 

Take a plant out of a green-house into a field, and in less 
than a week it will commence growing wild and taking liber- 
ties. Now what is true of plants is especially true of girls, 
‘Take a Miss from the city in August, and give ber the run of 
hills and clover-fields, and in less than a month she will feel as 
agile as a fawn. To cure young people of pale cheeks and 
heavy dispositions, a dose of country air is worth more than all 
the medicine in the world. 

A very singular species of bees have been discovered in a 
piece of logwood brought from Honduras. They are of a di- 
minutive size and peculiar habits, The taste of their honey 
partakes of a lemon flavor. 

The Emperor Sigismund was reproached for rewarding in- 
stead of destroying his enemies, and by that means giving 
them the power again toinjurehim. ‘* What!” said the noble- 
minded monarch, ‘do not [ destroy mine enemies when [ 
make them my friends?” 

It has been observed that tortoise cross the ocean from the 
Bay of Honduras to the Cayman Isles, near Jamaica, a distance 
of four hundred and fifty miles, with an accuracy superior to 
the chart and compass of human skill; for it is affirmed that 
vessels, which have lost their latitude in hazy weather, have 
steered entirely by the nose of the tortoise in swimming. The 
object of their voyage, as in the case of the migration of 
birds, is for the purpose of laying eggs on a spot peculiarly 
favorable. 

The Jews would not willingly tread upon the smallest piece 
of paper in their way, but took it up; ‘for possibly,” said 





they, **the name of God may be upon it.” “Trample not on 
any: there may be some work of grace there that thou knowest 
not of. The name of God may be written on that soul thou 
treadest on: it may be a soul that Christ thought so much 
of as to give his precious blood for it; therefore, despise it not. 

The tears of beauty are light clouds floating over a heaven 
of stars, bedimming them for a moment that they might shine 
with greater luster than before. 

A good book should be so read and studied, that the leading 
and prominent ideas may be incorporated into or made part 
of the reader’s intellectual self, as physical food, by the proc- 
ess of digestion, becomes part of the body into which it is 
received, 

When a man bas his mind once enlightened and purified, when 
his moral and intellectual faculties have fairly gained dominion 
over the animal and sinful propensities of his nature, he finds 
in the precepts of the Gospel precisely what his own reason 
would dictate, 

It has been the error of some devout men, in every age, to 
conceive that religion is so exclusively occupied with the great 
interests of our eternal being, that the body, which is destined 
so soon to perish, is hardly an object of its pious care. 

The press is too often used for the worst of purposes; and 
while we should encourage and support a press disseminating 
correct morality, and a pure literature, let us frown down a 
press that would wield its power to corrupt the morals of the 
people. 

J'roiessor Forbes states the Irish to be taller on the average 
than either the English or the Scotch. Having measured a 
thousand of each nation—English, [rish, and Scotch—he gives 
the following as an average hight of each: English, 68} inches; 
Scotch, 64}; Lrish, 70; and the age of each twenty-one years. 

All the succession of time, all the things in nature, all the 
varieties of light and darkness, the thousands of accidents in 
the world, and every contingency to every man and every 
creature, doth preach our funeral sermon, and call us to look 
how the old sexton, Time, throws up the earth and digs a 
grave, where we must lay our sorrows, and sow our bodies, till 
they rise again in a fair or an intolerable eternity. 

God’s children are like stars that shine brightest in the dark- 
est night—like gold that is brighter for the furnace—like in- 
cense that becomes fragrant by burning—like the chamomile 
plant that grows faster when trampled on. 

Is it not as well worth while to study the heart of man as a 
chart of Palestine? Is not a voyage into the interior of his 
being as interesting as the discovery of unknown countries, or 
as a voyage upon the sea to distant lands? Those miracles of 
which the heart of man is capable—the noble actions he can 
per:orm in a virtuous hour—have not all these an interest as 
deep as a commentary upon Zschylus? 

Lost wealth may be regained by a course of industry, the 
wreck of health repaired by temperance, forgotten knowledge 
restored by study, alienated friendship soothed into forgiveness, 
even forfeited reputation won back by penitence and virtue, 
But whoever again looked upon his vanished hours, recalled 
his slighted years and stamped them with wisdom, or effaced 
from heaven’s book the fearful blot of a wasted life! 

Be frank with the world, Frankness is the field of honesty 
and courage. Say on every occasion just what you mean to 
do; and let )our intention be to do what is right whether the 
world is mad or pleased. Never do a wrong thing to make a 
friend nor keepone. Never buy friendship nor abuse it. Deal 
kindly but firmly with all. Eschew hypocrisy. Do not be one 
thing to a man’s face and another behind his back. If you 
have a complaint against any one tell him, not others of it. 

We discover great beauty in those who are not beautiful, if 
they possess genuine truthfulness, simplicity, and sincerity. 

In doing good to others, there is an enjoyment of which the 
sordid, selfish man knows nothing. 

Be careful how you choose your associates, and let no con- 
sideration ever lead you into doubtful company. 

Gravitation has, amid all her immensity, wrought no such 
lovely work as when she rounded a tear. 

Salvation was first a purpose, then a promise, then a work, 
then a gift, and at last a glorious possession. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 

A RAMBLE in autumn, early automn, if you please, reader, 
when a bland morning air is stirring and a few clouds are 
floating in the sky, is a luxury such as we have always sought 
after and delighted to enjoy. A simple cloud, sleeping soli- 
tarily in the expanse above, or leisurely passing away with the 
breeze—is there any thing more graceful or beautiful? It is 
the richest thing in nature, “except,” says Irving, “‘ a wave in 
dissolution.” Do not say, reader, that autumn is sad. Is your 
heart right? Here and there, trae enough, the leaves of the 
woodland are turning from green to yellow, and purple, and 
vermilion, and the wind is beginning to stir among the trees; 
and now, perhaps, those leaves, one by one, are falling to the 
ground, or, wafted far away, are sailing on the bosom of the 
deep lake or mighty river. But look—how varied is every 
sight at every turn! how the prospect begins to open, through 
the woods, and over the valleys, and through the high canopies 
of trees to the higher canopy of heaven! Look nearer still. 
At your feet, and just before you, see how the dews of morn- 
ing have scattered diamonds on the grass, and planted pearls 
on almost every thorn and shrab. One breath of air, one glo- 
rious view, caught from some high hill-top, is worth just now 
more than all our feeble pen can describe or tongue could utter. 
Ask the poor invalid, confined may be to some close, dark 
room of the city, unable to leave his couch, or who has not 
changed his position, for weeks and months—ask him if he 
would like to breathe the fresh air of the mountain, and drink 
in the thousand beauties of the wide and boundless landscape. 
Ask the poor prisoner, chained to some dark corner of a dark 
dungeon, whether he would like to see the risin, of the sun, 
to hear the whistle of the wood-bird, the chirp of the squirrel, 
and the sound of the water-fall. Ah, ask him! Deep will be 
the gush of tears, and deeper the stir of feeling in his heart, 
when you put that question to him. Happy! yes, he once was 
happy in his father’s house. He was happy when surrounded 
by parents, and brothers, and sisters, and when permitted to 
range the woods and hills of boyhood, with none to chide his 
merry lavgh, and none to stop him in his wild and noisome 
glee. Happy now! Sting not now his heart with memories of 
the past! Break not the fount of feeling locked up in that 
heart! Talk not of the merry days of youth, when over the 
hil’, and on the river, and through the woods and vales, he 
dreamed away the halcyon hours of life! 

Reader, think of yourself and your privileges; think of the 
kind friends surrounding you; think of your relatives, with 
hearts of sympathy and words of hope, urging you on to the 
duties of life; think of your own freedom and bounding heart, 
and of Him to whom you owe every thing, and then go forth 
determined well to perform all that is required of you as a 
responsibie and immortal being. How dreadful, at life’s close, 
to look back on opportunities lost and unimproved! but how 
full of joy the thonght, that you have tried to serve God, and 
have endeavored to alleviate the condition of your fellow- 
man! Better die with a pure heart, and not aclaim on any 
thing of this world’s goods, than to die unforgiven, though sur- 
founded by thousands of mourners, and though resting on the 
bed of down in the palace of aking. Better die alone in the 
desert as God’s child, than die amid a throng of worshiping 
millions as the child of perdition. 

The recent Commencement exercises of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, O., we learn, were of an unusually in- 
teresting character. The corner-stone of the new chapel was 
laid, with appropriate ceremonies, on the 26th of July, when 
several addresses were delivered to a very large audience. A 
day or two following, the Alumni and the members of the 
college societies were addressed by Rev. Clark T. Hinman, of 
the Albion Female Collegiate Institnte, Michigan, by Rev. 
Dr. W. H. M’Goffey, of the University of Virginia, and by 
Dr. Simpson, editor of the Western Christian Advocate. A 
friend of ours, who was up at Delaware a week or two before 
commencement, sends us a very florid letter respecting the 
place. Here is a paragraph or two: 

«« How can I leave this delightful spot? Here, seated in the 
elevated study-room of Professor Williams, with a full view of 
the town of Delaware, the college grounds, and the most 


glorious expanse of heaven and ef landscape, what is there to 
tempt me to return to the powdered pavements and dust-filled 
streets of the city? I could stay here, it seems to me, forever, 
Morning and evening, I would take with me to the sulphur 
spring, a short walk from the college building, that pleasantest 
of all social men, Professor M’Cabe. Wishing solitude, [ 
would wander to the woods or along the banks of the Olen- 
tangy, flowing eastward of the town; or, preferring study, I 
would sit down in the room of Dm Thomson, or in that of 
some one of the professors; or, craving amusement, I would 
steal into the room of Professor Merrick, and busy myself 
with looking at pictures and portraits, or performing scientific 
and philosophical experiments. 

* But it is folly to rhapsodize. The city, so far, seems my 
dwelling-place. About five days in every five years, [I manage 
to get out, and take a breath of the fresh, bracing air of the 
country. The rest of my time—but I forbear comment; you 
know how it is spent. Delaware is a beautiful place. Its 
college enjoys one of the most healthy and commanding loca- 
tions possible. The students, mostly young men, are orderly, 
studious, and generally pious. The faculty are men of one 
heart and one business. To God, and the interests of the 
University, they seem entirely devoted. They /abor like men, 
and, though but poorly compensated, they find no place in 
their hearts for repining. Look at the self-sacrificing spirit 
of the President—giving one thousand dollars toward building 
the college chapel, and selling his residence to meet the obli- 
gation. Pity, indeed, is it that the wealthy Methodists of 
Ohio can thus allow Dr. Thomson to give away his all, 
while they, with drawn purse-strings, look on and say and 
do almost nothing.” 

Our plates this month—‘*The Dead Hunter” and “ Au- 
tamn”—will be received, we think, with satisfaction. The 
first is by Mr. Smillie, one of the first artists in this country; 
the second is by Mr. Teel, a young gentleman of New York 
city, whose fame bids fair to equal that ef any of his rivals in 
the art of engraving. Both pictures can be criticised; so can 
any thing or any body be criticised. We confess, however, 
to an entire inappreciation of that kind of criticism which 
can condemn as works of genuine art either of the plates 
before us, 

Since the reduction of posiage on letters and periodicals, our 
subscribers will be less heavily taxed than heretofore by the 
mail department. The postage on the Repository hereafter, to 
any place not exceeding five hundred miles from Cincinnati, 
New York, or Boston, the three publishing offices, will be only 
two cents per number, or six cents per quarter, paid always in 
advance at the receiving post-office. We observe in almost 
every exchange we open a recommendation from the editor 
that all letters be prepaid, by whomsoever or to whomsoever 
written. Letters prepaid can go any distance in the United 
States, not exceeding three thousand miles, for three cen's; 
whereas, if not prepaid, five cents will unifurmly be exacted. 
The matter may look very insignificant at first, but it is not 
a mere matter of moonshine, so far as economy is con. 
cerned, after all. We think it is worthy of consideration by 
all classes. 

The Rural New Yorker, published at Rochester, N. Y., by our 
friend Mr. Moore, we consider the best agricultural newspaper 
in America, 
to keep it in ovr office longer than a day afier its arrival— 
somebody will pick it up and carry it off. We have no copy 
before us just now, else we would give a full notice of the 
paper. We think its terms, however, are one dollar per year. 
The engravings and practical illustrations are well worth double 
this sum. 

*¢ Letter from the East” arrived afier the present number 
was made up; too late, of course, for insertion before October. 
We make the same remark in regard to some other communi- 
cations, whose authors may be surprised to find themselves not 
yet in print. 7 

Our correspondents, it is gratifying to observe, are very pa- 
tient and of long forbearance toward our many shortcomings. 
They have the thanks of our heart for their favors so kindly 


It is such a favorite out west, that we have failed 
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TO MWY BROTHER. 
BY EGLANTINE. 


O, THINK of me when rays of morning 
Proclaim the day; 

When hues of sunlight bathe the flowers, 
And dew-drops melt away! 

Remember, then, the heart whose pulses 
Only beat for thee; 

When clouds of morning hover o’er thee, 


O, remember me! 


O, think of me when light is fading 
At twilight hour; 


When night-birds sing, and dew-drops glisten 
Upon each plant and flower! 


Remember, then, there’s one whose dreaming 
Ever is of thee; 
At morning’s light, or eve’s declining, 


O, remember me! 
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Ghe Challenge. 
MISS CATHERINE KITTREDGE. 


OF BOSTON. 


Music by F. Werner, Steinbrecher. 
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